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The Department of State’s 
International Visitor Program 


1948-1968 


by Dean B. Mahin 


“As the visitor program began its third decade it was no longer primarily a 
device for disseminating general information about America. . . . It had become 
a flexible instrument which was useful in any situation requiring more effective 
communication between Americans and the leaders and specialists of other 


countries.” 


BP venty years ago this fall two 

' separate groups of U.S. Govern- 
ment officials were taking steps to 
create programs involving visits to 
| the United States by leaders and 
' specialists from abroad. In Ger- 
many, members of the civilian staff 
of the United States Military Gov- 
| ernment were planning a large- 
| scale program of visits to the United 
» States by German leaders designed 
to open a “window on democracy” 
| for the postwar Germans. In Wash- 
| ington, officials of the Department 
| of State were preparing plans for 
f a worldwide visitor program pur- 
| suant to the new International 
Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, better known 
| as the Smith-Mundt Act. These 
| were the beginnings of what today 


is called the Department of State’s 
International Visitor Program. 


Since 1945 U.S. officials in Ger- 
many and Japan had wrestled with 
the immense problem of filling the 
political vacuum left by the de- 
feated totalitarian regimes and 
building a foundation for the 
development of democratic and 
eventually sovereign German and 
Japanese Governments. By 1949 
the exchange program for Ger- 
many, as former Military Governor 
Lucius Clay wrote, had become the 
“foundation on which our reorien- 
tation program was built.” 

Between 1949 and 1954 the Ger- 
man leader program included more 
short-term visitors. than the total 
from all the rest of the world. From 
the beginning the German program 
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emphasized persons in positions 
of public responsibility and public 
influence, especially those involved 
with the development of new 
democratic institutions and the re- 
form and reconstruction of existing 
institutions. As a top State Depart- 
ment official put it in 1949, the pro- 
gram’s purpose was “to strengthen 
the democratic forces within Ger- 
many and... to influence German 
thinking in the right direction of 
peace and democracy.” 

At first, American experts in Ger- 
many, viewing the democratization 
problem from the narrow perspec- 
tives of their own specialties, often 
specified that the visitors should be 
thoroughly and almost exclusively 
exposed to democratic practices in 
their own specialized fields. How- 
ever, officials of the Department 
of State’s Division of Exchange of 
Persons, which assumed responsi- 
bility for the German program in 
late 1949, soon saw that a detailed 
study of specific practices was 
pointless if the visitor failed to 
grasp the basic philosophical con- 
cepts and attitudes on which the 
specific practices were based. 

Although the worldwide “Smith- 
Mundt” leader program was at first 
patterned after the wartime pro- 
gram of travel grants to intellectual 
and scientific leaders of the other 
American Republics, the growing 
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cold war conflict with the Soviet 
Union soon created urgent needs 
to convey a more accurate picture 
of American democracy to the 
people of other countries. Com- 
munism and democracy were en- 
gaged in a massive struggle for 
men’s minds, and the Department's 
exchange division was considered 
one of the “media services” en- 
gaged in the “Campaign of Truth” 
launched in 1950. 


A FULL AND FAIR PICTURE 


Thus the foreign leader program 
which emerged by 1952 from the 
merger of the “Smith-Mundt” and 
occupied area programs was de- 
signed for those who exercised or 
would probably soon exercise “un- 
questionable influence over a sub- 
stantial segment of public opinion.” 
These opinion-molders were sent to 
the United States to gain a “full and 
fair picture’ of American life and 
institutions so that they could dis- 
seminate accurate, and presumably 
mostly favorable, information about 
America to their fellow citizens 
upon their return home. 


Although it was frequently neces- 
sary to caution the visitor about the 
dangers of overgeneralizing about 
practices, conditions, and attitudes 
in this decentralized and hetero- 
geneous land, the program’s most 
important purpose was to enable 
the visitor to generalize about 
America and Americans on the 
basis of firsthand experiences. We 
agreed with Santayana that “the 
traveler should be an artist recom- 
posing what he sees”; such a 
“philosophical traveler’ sought 
perspective, an overview, a synthe 
sis of facts and impressions into 4 
comprehensive set of generaliza- 
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tions about the fundamental nature 
of America and Americans. 


We thus became convinced that 
“the most successful and valuable 
leader grantee is the one who has 
broad interests and fairly high-level 
responsibilities in his home country 
and carries out a program of ob- 
servation in this country in a broad 
sphere.” The inescapable corollary 
was that we should “move even 
further toward the elimination of 
leader grantees whose interests and 
influence are primarily in one rela- 
tively specialized field,” and the 
embassies were thus instructed that 
“in no case should the participation 
of any persons in the foreign leader 
program be justified solely in terms 
of the development of the indi- 
vidual’s specialized or technical 
knowledge or skills.” 

In 1953 and 1954 various steps 
were also taken to eliminate over- 
specialization in visitor program- 
ing. The previous programing role 
of several specialized Government 
agencies was eliminated and the 
responsibility for programing most 
leaders was assigned to three non- 
governmental agencies, each oper- 
ating in a rather broad spectrum 
of related fields. On the local level 
despecialization was accomplished 
mainly through the increased utili- 
zation of volunteer organizations 
composed primarily of generalists 
rather than specialists. 

During this period many of the 
embassies emphasized the selection 
of journalists and other media per- 
sonnel on the assumption that they 
would serve as the most effective 
conduits for the transmission of in- 
formation about America to their 
fellow citizens. One editor | pro- 
gramed in 1951 wrote a total of 
26 articles about America during 





and following his visit. This type 
of series, reporting almost every 
impression in detail, was very com- 
mon and apparently very popular 
with newspaper readers who lacked 
information about many of the most 
basic characteristics of American 
life and institutions. 

At that time we were only a 
few years away from an era in 
which international communication 
had been greatly inhibited by 
fascism, Communism, colonialism, 
depression, and war. International 
communication had not yet felt 
the impact of major technological 
innovations such as jet aircraft and 
transoceanic television. There was 
thus a vast curiosity abroad about 
this giant land which had so re- 
cently emerged from isolation to 
become the leader of the free 
world. 


Men of stature in their countries 
were willing to spend 2 or 3 months 
attempting to gain a general under- 
standing of America without too 
much thought about the specific 
relevance of their visits to their 
own jobs at home or the specific 
needs of their own communities. 
They and their fellow citizens 
needed to understand the nature 
of American civilization, to judge 
the character of Americans, and 
to gage America’s intentions and 
determination in the world struggle 
with communism. 


A COLD WAR WEAPON 


Throughout most of the visitor 
program’s first decade it was thus 
a key weapon in the cold war. The 
Department's report on its ex- 
change program in the first half 
of fiscal 1953 stated that “The Com- 
munists are trying to convince the 
peoples of the world that inter- 
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national communism, not democ- 
racy, is the answer to their prob- 
lems. . .. The Educational Exchange 
Program has proved that it is a 
sound antidote. It is building up 
a receptive climate of public opin- 
ion overseas. In this atmosphere 
our actions, our motives, and our 
policies can be correctly under- 
stood.” 


Three years later the Depart- 
ment’s fiscal 1956 report stated 
that ‘Today, when the Communists 
are trying to outbid the free world 
in winning the minds of leaders 
in many countries, the U.S. Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram .. . is helping to convince 
neutral, uncommitted groups and 
individuals that the American 
people are sincere in their search 
for a peaceful but just solution to 
the imperative problems of the 
nuclear age.” 


This emphasis on “neutral and 
uncommitted groups and individ- 
uals tipped the geographic balance 
of the visitor program sharply to- 
ward the non-Western world in 
the later fifties. Although most of 
the visitors of the early fifties had 
been either Europeans or relatively 
Europeanized members of the elite 
groups in non-European countries, 
the percentage of Europeans in the 
Department's foreign leader pro- 
gram declined from 80 percent in 
1953 to only 33 percent in 1957. 


Many of the visitors from newly 
independent and/or underdevel- 
oped countries lacked the experi- 
ence and perspective which might 
have prepared them to acquire a 
“full and fair picture’ of American 
life and institutions. Moreover, 


many of these visitors had had few 
opportunities to learn English; be- 
tween 1955 and 1964 there was a 
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fivefold increase in the number of 
escort-interpreters utilized for the 
Department's visitor program. 


A FORMIDABLE TASK 


Although the foreign leader pro- 
gram of the early fifties had been 
based on the idea that each in- 
dividual visitor’s schedule should 
be hand-tailored to serve his par- 
ticular interests, many of the non- 
European visitors of the later fifties 
and early sixties knew too little 
about America to enable them to 
identify specific areas of interest 
or to ask very many specific ques- 
tions. John Reichard of the Phila- 
delphia Center for International 
Visitors wrote in 1963 that “Many 
international visitors . . . do not 
approach the shore of the United 
States in an inquiring or even in- 
quisitive spirit. . . . The challenge 
to the community host is to dis- 
turb, graciously of course, the 
standard and set reflexes and thus 
turn the visitor’s experience into 
one of searching, questioning, and 
true discovery.” This was often a 
formidable, and sometimes an ap- 
parently impossible, task. 


The visitor’s lack of serious and 
substantive interests was often 
partly a result of his preoccupation 
with his own status, as an individual 
and as a representative of his party, 
government, or country. During 
the early and middle fifties the 


Department had tried to restrict | 


the numbers of visitors whose ex- 


travagant expectations could not 


be fully realized, and had specifi- 
cally discouraged the nomination 
of officials of cabinet rank. How- 
ever, by the later fifties the Ameri- 
can Ambassadors in many of the 
newly independent countries had 
seen the political value of invita- 
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tions to high-ranking political and 
governmental leaders, and the ap- 
proval of such VIP nominations 
soon became commonplace. 


American officials abroad often 
allowed the visitor to ignore the 
vast differences between the pres- 
sures on leading public men in his 
country and ours and to assume 
that he would have as much access 
to prominent Americans as those 
Americans would have to the lead- 
ing men in his own country. The 
visitor also frequently failed to 
understand that the applicable fis- 
cal rules and budgetary provisions 
did not always permit the lunch- 
eons, receptions, suites, and limou- 
sines to which he was, or at least 
pretended to be, accustomed. 


THE POWER ELITE 


There was also a _ question 
whether such VIP visits were a valid 
part of a program designed to pro- 
vide the visitor with a “full and 
fair picture” of America. In 1961 
Robert Elder noted in his Brook- 
ings-sponsored report on the for- 
eign leader program that ‘visits by 
figures of high rank may disinte- 
grate into a series of ceremonial 
events which fail to achieve the 
basic purposes of the program.” 
The most that could be expected 
from many of these VIP visits was 
a relatively crude charcoal sketch 
of America rather than a rich “full 
and fair’ oil painting. Yet the 
Governmental Affairs Institute 
probably reflected the dominant 
view of the period when we re- 
sponded to Elder’s report with the 
comment that “if the visitor is 
genuinely a member of the power 
elite in his country whatever under- 
standing he acquires of America 
may be of greater importance to us 





than the fuller understanding ac- 
quired by a lower-ranking visitor.” 


This seemed to be the philosophy 
which was followed in the spring 
of 1960 when the Department, with 
its eye on the independence time- 
table which would create 16 new 
African nations that year, launched 
a major effort to make contact with 
and influence Africa’s emerging 
leaders. With these visitors, the 
status problem took on an added 
dimension. Apart from questions of 
high-level appointments and pro- 
tocol-type accommodations and 
transportation, there was the ques- 
tion whether the visitor could 
spend some weeks in this country 
without encountering the kind of 
racial discrimination experienced 
in many places by Americans of 
African ancestry. This question 
could not be answered with cer- 
tainty in any individual case until 
the very end of the visit. 

Some of us involved with visitor 
programing in this period were 
troubled by several basic questions: 
How much of an effort should be 
made to provide some real under- 
standing of America to visitors who 
appeared to lack a serious interest 
in gaining a ‘full and fair picture” 
of America? Could a rather short 
visit provide a full and fair picture 
of America to a visitor from an 
underdeveloped country with little 
Or no previous exposure to the 
complexities of political and eco- 
nomic life in the more developed 
countries? Had we accomplished 
our purpose if we gave the visitor 
a pleasant and generally informa- 
tive experience which did not re- 
quire him to think seriously about 
the unsolved problems of our 
society or his own? In what degree 
should the programs of these visi- 
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tors be designed to expose them 
to ideas, activities, and institutions 
which might be relevant to the 
needs of their own countries? 


If many of these questions re- 
mained at least partially un- 
answered, significant changes in the 
international visitor program in the 
period from roughly 1963 to 1966 
greatly decreased the number of 
visitors who came with few serious 
and substantive interests. 

In many of the new countries the 
urgency of providing opportunities 
for U.S. visits by the highest level 
political and governmental leaders 
had declined after the new govern- 
ments became more firmly estab- 
lished, the threat of significant 
Communist influence receded, and 
the American embassies developed 
satisfactory contacts and relation- 
ships with top leaders who had 
already been to the United States. 


MIDDLE-LEVEL LEADERS 


In the fifties and early sixties the 
Department had invited opinion- 
molders and policymakers from 
abroad, while the foreign aid 
agency had sent large numbers of 
specialists and technicians to this 
country for specialized training. 
The tight separation between the 
two programs left few opportuni- 
ties for U.S. visits by a vital cate- 
gory of middle-level leaders and 
officials in various relatively special- 
ized fields. As long as many of the 
most senior people had not yet 
been here, it had not seemed feasi- 
ble in invite many younger men. 
However, by the middle sixties it 
became possible to invite members 
of the second and third echelon 
who had more specific and special- 
ized interests and greater involve- 
ment with the practical problems of 
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political, economic, and social de- 
velopment in their countries. 


These developments coincided 
with a growing conviction that, as 
the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs stated in 1963, “the 
United States must clearly identify 


itself with the forces of construc- | 
tive change and progress in the | 
developing countries” and that the | 


exchange program must make “a 
particular effort to seek out and 
select those candidates abroad 
who are sufficiently vigorous and 
restless to help promote desirable 
social and economic change.” 
There was also a growing aware- 
ness of the developing countries’ 
need for leadership, experience, 
ideas, and skills on many levels and 
in many fields. 


The development of greater flexi- 
bility in visitor selection had also 
been accelerated by _ structural 
changes within the Department's 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. In late 1962 responsibility 
for the various types of exchanges 
had been decentralized to some 40 


cultural “desk” officers in a few | 


new geographic area offices. Al- 
though this reorganization created 
some difficulties with problems 
which were not divisible on a geo- 
graphic basis, it permitted what the 
first Assistant Secretary of State 
for Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Philip Coombs, had called 
“the exploitation of the inherent 
flexibility of such programs to 
match conditions and opportunities 
presented by each country.” 


As a result of this reorganization 
each embassy was more or less 


*A Beacon of Hope, report from the U.S. 
Advisory Commission, April 1963. 
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free to use the grants allotted to it 
for any individuals whose visits it 
felt would serve U.S. objectives in 
that country, without concern for 
the increasingly outdated previous 
definitions of the purposes of the 
leader and specialist programs. The 
pattern of uses of visitor grants 
thus depended upon the oppor- 
tunities perceived by the U.S. team 
in each country during each period. 


NEW TERMINOLOGY 


Among the practical effects of 
these changes was a blurring of 
the distinction between leaders and 
specialists. In the Department's 
terminology a specialist had been 
anyone sent here primarily for a 
substantial period of “in-depth” 
training or study or practical ex- 
perience or intensive observation 
within an organization or institu- 
tion.” However, the Department 
informed embassies in 1965 that the 
leader and specialist categories 
“have gradually lost many of the 
characteristics which differentiated 
them originally and have assumed 
other elements in common” and 
that it had therefore decided to 
eliminate the terms “leader” and 
“specialist” and replace both with 
the term “international visitor.” 
This terminological change helped 
eliminate the idea that a Depart- 
ment-sponsored visitor had to be 
either an opinion-molder on a gen- 
eral visit or a specialist sent here 
for rather extended and intensive 
experience. It also speeded the 
evolution of the visitor program 
toward greater emphasis on rela- 
tively young, well-educated, and 
rather sophisticated visitors, most 
of whom had rather specific and 
specialized interests. 


The typical visitor of the fifties 


had been a middle-aged man who 
had completed his education in the 
1920’s or 1930's, but by the middle 
sixties the typical visitor had 
finished his higher education in the 
later 1950’s and early 1960’s. Com- 
pared to a man educated 30 years 
earlier, the visitor educated since 
World War I! was more likely to 
have had specialized training in his 
professional field, to have done 
some postgraduate work, to have 
studied English, and to have had 
a part of his education in a country 
other than his own. 

Moreover, he had been exposed 
during and subsequent to his edu- 
cation to multiple sources of in- 
formation about America. After 
two decades of rapid increases in 
the quantity, quality, and speed of 
international communication, most 
visitors arrived with a substantial 
body of general information about 
America derived from many sources 
including contacts with Americans 
in their own countries and with 
friends and colleagues who had 
previously studied in or visited the 
United States. Thus general curios- 
ity about American life and insti- 
tutions, while by no means insigni- 
ficant among the complex patterns 
of visitor interests and motives, was 
much less important than a decade 
or more ago. 


CAREER GAINS 


In the fifties the visitor program 
had had relatively little direct effect 
on the visitor’s own career; the 
visitor was not encouraged to 
spend too much time in activities 
relevant to his job at home for 
fear of interfering with his acquisi- 
tion of the “full and fair picture” 
of America. A 20-country study of 
the exchange program concluded 
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in 1962 that among the various ex- 
change categories leader grantees 
were “least likely to cite career 
gains due to the program” and “‘less 
likely than other grantees to speak 
of increased knowledge in 
their own field of work.” 

However, most of the young, 
better educated, and more sophis- 
ticated visitors of the middle sixties 
were anxious to make contact with 
their professional colleagues and 
counterparts in the United States 
and to observe activities, programs, 
and institutions in their special 
fields. Since most visitors were 
professionally involved with im- 
portant community, national, or 
international problems, a visit that 
helped the visitor’s career usually 
aiso helped his community or 
nation or served a broader inter- 
national purpose. 


The exchange policies of the 
early and middle fifties that had 
precluded officials of cabinet rank 
and all those with relatively special- 
ized interests and responsibilities 
meant that few visitors were com- 
petent to deal in much depth with 
the more complex international 
problems in such fields as defense, 
trade, and finance. However, the 
large number of visits by high-rank- 
ing political and governmental 
leaders in the later fifties began a 
new era of intergovernmental con- 
tact through the visitor program. 
The more specialized second and 
third echelon officials who fol- 
lowed in greater numbers in the 
middle sixties were usually anxious 
to have serious and substantive 
discussions with their U.S. counter- 
parts, and these discussions pro- 
vided opportunities for important 
exchanges of views and experience 
between officials dealing with prac- 
tical problems in a variety of fields. 
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AN ECONOMIC ELEMENT 


This consultative aspect of the 
visitor program was by no means 
limited to government officials; it 
included Americans and visitors in 
a variety of occupational categories 
and covered a wide range of sub- 
jects. The emphasis on pragmatic 
discussion of practical problems 
also meant that there was an 
especially significant economic ele- 
ment in the visitor program of 
the mid-sixties, in contrast to the 
primarily political, cultural, and 
social emphasis in the fifties. 


Between 1962 and 1967 many 
of the officials, journalists, econ- 
omists, and leaders of business 
and farm organizations invited here 
were significantly involved or con- 
cerned with the “Kennedy Round” 
of trade negotiations. Their dis- 
cussions with U.S. officials, econ- 
omists, businessmen, and _ farm 
leaders contributed significantly to 
both American and foreign under- 
standing of these complex trade 
issues and helped pave the way for 
the achievement of a moderately 
successful conclusion of these pro- 
tracted negotiations. 


In the middle and later sixties a 
considerable number of European 
visitors were concerned with the 
interrelated problems associated 
with American investment in Europe 
and with the so-called “techno- 
logical gap” between Europe and 
America. Through visits with U.S. 
officials, businessmen, and leaders 
of scientific and research organiza- 
tions these Europeans were able to 
see these difficult issues in a broad- 
er perspective, while Americans 
were able to understand and help 
ameliorate European sensitivities in 
these areas. 
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The visitor program also_ in- 
cluded a number of central bankers, 
finance officials, economists, finan- 
cial editors, and others involved 
with the increasingly difficult prob- 
lems in the field of international 
financial and monetary affairs. 
Consultation between these visitors 
and their American colleagues and 
counterparts was an important as- 
pect of the search for ways to 
strengthen the world financial and 
monetary system and to reduce 
the U.S. balance of payments 
deficit. 


Many of the visitors from the less 
developed countries were officials 
of ministries of agriculture, leaders 
of farmers and cooperative organi- 
zations, and others involved in 
efforts to increase the agricultural 
productivity of their countries. 
These men were usually interested 
in specific types of agricultural pro- 
duction related to the climate and 
needs of their countries as well as 
in other ideas and _ information 
which might help them solve prac- 
tical problems in the vital agricul- 
tural sector. 


SHORTER VISITS 


These ‘‘new breed” visitors were 
busy men who would not have 
been able to undertake the type 
of leisurely and extended visit typi- 
cal in the fifties. Thus the average 
length of visit dropped during the 
later sixties to a figure closer to 
30 days than to the 60 days which 
had been considered standard 
since the mid-fifties. As a result, 
time factors often limited the possi- 
bility of achieving fully both the 
specific specialized objectives of a 
visit and the continuing objective 
of a broad understanding of Ameri- 
can life and institutions. Each visit 


presented a different combination 
of possibilities, and national and 
local programers had to try to be 
both imaginative and flexible in 
their attempts to achieve the kind 
of combination between special- 
ized and general programing which 
seemed best to serve our enlight- 
ened self-interest in each individual 
case. 


Despite the increased specializa- 
tion and sophistication of the in- 
terests of many of the visitors, a 
significant percentage of the visitors 
still had very broad interests. More- 
over, such a visitor came here with 
a far broader base of background 
knowledge than the average visitor 
of the fifties and was much better 
prepared to make a penetrating 
inquiry into the contemporary 
American scene. One European 
visitor wrote that “one naturally 
has read a great deal about the 
United States before going there 
and is familiar with the main- 
streams of thought and the princi- 
pal problems facing your nation. 
. . . What a tour like mine does 
achieve is adding color to a char- 
coal drawing, to fill in the details 
which make the picture come 
alive... .” 

During 1968 the number of more 
specialized visitors temporarily de- 
clined as embassies nominated a 
large number of politicians, politi- 
cal editors, and others anxious to 
feel our political pulse and observe 
our political and electoral processes 
in this presidential election year. 


A FLEXIBLE INSTRUMENT 


As the Department of State’s in- 
ternational visitor program began 
its third decade it was no longer 
primarily a device for disseminating 
general information about America 
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or for contributing to attitudes 
favorable to the United States, al- 
though both of these basic pur- 
poses were served in some degree 
by almost all of the visits. By the 
20th anniversary of the Smith- 
Mundt Act the term “mutual under- 
standing” had come to have a new 
and fuller meaning. It now implied 
a genuinely reciprocal desire to 
share ideas and information across 
national and cultural boundaries 








and a joint search for solutions to 
practical problems of common con- 
cern to Americans and the citizens 
of other lands. In short, we were 
learning to talk with, not merely 
to, visitors from abroad. The visitor 
program had become a flexible in- 
strument which was useful in any 
situation requiring more effective 
communication between Ameri- 
cans and the leaders and specialists 
of other countries. 





Note to Our Readers 





With the publication of the above article by Mr. Mahin, the Commission 
announces its desire to build up a body of literature on the short-term 
“international visitor,” whose program is educational though not for- 
mally academic. Our readers will have noted that much of the material 
in EXCHANGE centers on the longer term academic programs, although 
we have published some pieces on the short-term visitor, such as Andrew 
H. Berding’s article in the Spring 1968 issue concerning the Washington 
International Center. Readers are encouraged to submit reflective manu- 
scripts on these short-term visitors—about the reactions of the visitors 
themselves and the influence of their visits on the community. We already 
receive newsletters and bulletins from many community groups, and these 
are indeed welcome, but we would like to receive more articles that would 








be suitable for publication in EXCHANGE. 
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American Race Relations 
and the International Visitor 


by Barbara Deane 


A volunteer from the South tells of a significant fringe benefit gained from home 
hospitality when Negro visitors from abroad are entertained in white homes. 


O ne of the lesser-known bene- 
fits of international exchange—particu- 
larly the visits of citizens from the 
newly emerging nations of Africa— 
has been an improvement in the atti- 
tude of whites toward Negroes and 
thus a small but significant improve- 
ment in our own race relations. This 
is a statement that is difficult to prove 
on any statistical basis (and perhaps 
impossible to believe if you look only 
at the riots!) but easy to document by 
some illustrations from my own ex- 
periences in two southern cities: 
Atlanta, Ga., and Tampa, Fla. 

Foreign visitors would find it im- 
possible to appreciate the changes 
that have taken place in Atlanta, from 
the rigidly segregated city of the early 
fifties to today when, although it is 
still far from perfect, Negroes are 
found attending the theater and eating 
in restaurants and holding jobs in of- 
fices and shops which Negroes had 
never held before. It was considered 
the height of daring in 1961 when the 
Atlanta branch, American Association 
of University Women, held an all-day 
educational seminar, open to the pub- 
lic, on “Emerging Africa,” before a 
nonsegregated audience. 

The invocation was given by a young 
man from Ghana, an ordained Pres- 
byterian minister, who was studying 
for his master’s degree at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, a well-known center for Negro 


higher education. (This young man had 
his problems, for the notoriously anti- 
American Nkrumah was still in power 
in Ghana and the economic crisis 
which eventually led to his downfall 
had cut off this student’s funds.) At 
any rate, he was not a little surprised 
to be addressing an integrated audi- 
ence. But not nearly as surprised as | 
was to be sitting at the same table at 
lunch with a young Negro newspaper 
editor and an outspokenly segregation- 
ist Southern woman. These two were 
deep in conversation as if they’d known 
each other all their lives. This was 
the same young woman who was 
afraid to have an AAUW study group 
meet at her home for fear that one of 
the Negro members might come. What 
had come over her? 

Later | found out that a few months 
before, at the invitation of the Atlanta 
Council for International Visitors, she 
had entertained in her home a wom- 








Barbara (Mrs. Douglas) Deane is a 
graduate of New York University. A 
former newspaper reporter and editor, 
she is now a part-time free-lance 
writer. After having served as a mem- 
ber of the Atlanta (Ga.) Council for 
International Visitors, she moved to 
Tampa where she was one of the 
organizers of the Tampa Bay Area 
Council for International Visitors. 
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an aborigine from Australia. This visi- 
tor was undeniably black—also unde- 
niably intelligent, well-educated, and 
charming. For the first time in her life 
our segregationist had to ask herself 
about the matter of race, “Is it possible 
that I’ve been wrong?” 


CHANGING ATTITUDE 


She had a number of sleepless nights 
and some long talks with her minister, 
and slowly her attitudes began to 
change. She was never the same after 
that experience. 

This is only one incident, to be sure, 
but there must have been many more 
where the mere presence of a foreign 
visitor has helped to further a needed 
social change. It’s too embarrassing to 
try to explain to a visitor from Africa, 
for example, why he can’t go to certain 
places or visit in homes—it leads to 
the inescapable conclusion that there 
is no explanation, really. It’s simpler 
just to have him. 

There is often an uneasy feeling, 
lurking in the back of people’s minds, 
that their practices ought to change, 
yet they are afraid to make the first 
move. But changes can still come very 


suddenly—in mid-sentence in one 
case. 
Mrs. Jack Robinson, hospitality 


chairman of the Tampa Bay Area Coun- 
cil for International Visitors (C.I.V.), 
telephoned a friend one day to ask 
her for a homestay for an African 
visitor. 

“Oh, Bobbie, what would the neigh- 
bors say?” the friend began. There was 
a pause on her end of the telephone, 
and then she said, “Oh, to hell with 
the neighbors, I'll take him.’ 

There is a policy, in the southern 
cities that | know about, to try to 
place African visitors in Negro homes 
for overnight stays and mealtime 
hospitality. There are several draw- 
backs to this. For one thing, it is a 
mistake to assume that African Ne- 
groes and American Negroes are going 
to get along beautifully because they 
have matching skin color (the Black 
Muslims and their propaganda not- 
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withstanding!). The cultural difference 
between black Americans and black 
Africans is so great that they have no 
more common ground than any two 
members of any other cultural groups. 

One Negro lady in Tampa who had 
entertained an African asked appre- 
hensively, when asked to do it again, 
“Will | be able to communicate with 
him?” Her previous experience in 
attempting to communicate had ob- 
viously not been too successful. They 
both spoke English, but that’s as far 
as it went. 

One of the most successful visits 
ever programed in Tampa was that of 
a white Czechoslovakian student inter- 
ested in race relations who stayed with 
a Negro lawyer and his family. Their 
interests jibed, even if their races 
didn’t, proving (if proof is needed) 
that common interests are more im- 
portant than skin color for a visit’s 
success. 

Another practical problem is the fact 
that most Negro wives and mothers 
from financial necessity work outside 
the home and thus have less time to 
devote to entertaining visitors. The 
number of Negro families who are 
interested in meeting international 
visitors is, naturally, small compared to 
the number of white families, and so 
there is a tendency to ask the same 
people too often. It can become quite 
a burden. 

One solution used by two women in 
Tampa who have had a great deal of 
experience in placing international visi- 
tors is to divide the African visitor's 
homestay between two families, one 
white and one Negro. The two women, 
Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Freeman Re- 
vels, have been doing this for years, 
long before there was any Tampa Bay 
Area C.1.V. They cannily arranged for 
the white and Negro host families to 
get together for at least one social 
event during the stay. 


HOST FAMILIES BENEFIT 


“| think that what Bobbie and Rose- 
Lane are doing is wonderful,”” someone 
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once said to me, “yet | can’t help 
wondering if they aren’t giving a false 
impression to the foreign visitor. It’s 
not as if this kind of racially mixed 
socializing is the normal thing in 
America. . . .” Maybe so, but | think 
that the visitors are only too well aware 
that this is not the norm—but it’s such 
a heartwarming experience that | don’t 
think anyone would want to give it 
up—just so as not to give a false 
impression. The good it does the host 
families even outweighs the good it 
does the visitors, for it gives Negro and 
white families the rare opportunity to 
meet and get to know each other—an 
opportunity they might never have if it 
were not for their interest in inter- 
national visitors. 


The contacts that members of the 
Tampa Bay Area C.I.V. have in the 
Negro community come from working 
in the Urban League and the Council 
on Human Relations, an organization 
set up by the City of Tampa to work 
on racial problems. Thus, both inter- 
national visitors and white people in 
Tampa have an opportunity to know 
outstanding Negro citizens, people 
who are making important contribu- 
tions to the community. 


COUNTERACTING BAD PUBLICITY 


The value of these contacts in coun- 
teracting some of the publicity given 
to both black and white racists cannot 
be overestimated. Whitney Young, Jr., 
executive director of the National Ur- 
ban League, complained recently in a 
newspaper interview: “When | make 
a speech about cooperation between 
Negroes and whites, I’m given about 
four or five inches of space, but when 
Stokely Carmichael talks about ‘killing 
Whitey,’ his whole speech is reprinted 
and gets television coverage.” 


With so much publicity given to 
violence, it’s no wonder that the poor 
visitor from Africa is often afraid to 
venture south of the Mason-Dixon line! 
And it’s no wonder, with so much 
violence going on, and with inertia 
such a normal part of human nature, 


that many white people are hesitant 
to be the first to defy tradition and in- 
vite Negroes to be guests in their 
homes. 

It's easy to get discouraged by the 
slowness with which people move. 
But it’s interesting, and encouraging, 
to observe people changing over a 
period of time. About a year ago, when 
the Tampa C.I.V. was getting started, 
one of our volunteers said that her 
husband “just wouldn’t go along” with 
Negro visitors, that he was in business 
and “had to be so careful.” 

A few months later the same volun- 
ter was saying, “My husband and | 
admire what you’re doing, Bobbie. 
You have so much courage. We were 
just saying the other day that people 
have to change.” 

Not long after this, her family was 
host to one of a group of Spanish- 
speaking participants in an Agency for 
International Development Seminar 
held in Tampa over Christmas week. 
There was no advance information on 
race, and this family happened to get 
a young Negro from the Dominican 
Republic. They were charmed with 
him, and so were the neighbors she 
had been so fearful of who dropped 
in to meet him. 

Recently the same volunteer was 
serving hot dogs at her country home 
to one of Tampa’s most interesting 
African visitors, the Sultan of Somali, 
and loving every minute of it. 

The acid test for our volunteers was 
that Christmas Seminar held by AID 
where several Negroes were among the 
29 participants from Latin America. 
There was no way of knowing about 
their race in advance, as I’ve men- 
tioned, so participants were simply 
assigned to families. We held our 
breaths, but the only complaints we 
received were about language—some 
of the participants spoke only Spanish, 
and in some cases were assigned to 
families who spoke little or no Spanish. 

There were no complaints about 
race. But there were several volunteers 
who declared: “It’s the best thing that 
could have happened to our family.” 
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Berkeley’s 
Professional Studies Program 
in India 


by William McCormack 


A University of California professor describes and evaluates a new 
program under which a group of Berkeley students spent 6 
months studying and working in India, finding it “a moving and 
rich educational experience, an experience relevant to the 

role of the professions in the modern world.” 


ae P students abroad always involves a number of risks, but 

the risks are much greater when the students are sent to a country 
like India. It was of interest, therefore, when a group of Univer- 
sity of California graduate students arrived at Palam Airport in New 
Delhi in September 1967 to launch the Berkeley professional studies 
program in India. It was an interdisciplinary work-study program 
and apparently the first of its kind in higher education.’ 


The program was financed in large part by a grant from the 
Division of Foreign Studies, Office of Education, under the Foreign 
Studies Extension Program. All the professional schools of the 
university were involved. In the first year’s group, students from 
the following schools participated: Agriculture, Business Adminis- 
tration, Criminology, Education, Engineering, Environmental Design, 
Forestry, Law, Librarianship, Optometry, Public Health, and Social 
Welfare. The group was augmented by six student wives, five of 
whom were from professions such as teaching or nursing. The wives 
were screened by selection committees and were, in fact, inte- 
grated into the group. During their 6 months’ stay in India the 
The trend toward international programs for the professional schools is discussed 


in William McCormack, “New Directions in Study Abroad,” Journal of Higher 
Education, 37 (October 1966), 369-76. 
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students and their wives participated in seminars on modern India 
and gained field experience under the guidance of Indian profes- 
sional agencies. 


The purposes of the program were: to broaden the general 
education of students who showed leadership potential; to give 
the students an opportunity to intern abroad; to help the students 
to gain confidence and to learn to like living in a non-Western 
culture; to demonstrate the need for interdisciplinary cooperation; 
to teach the rudiments of a non-Western language; and finally, to 
instill in the students a concern for the problems of the low income 
nations. 


Now that the first year is over, a number of questions come to 
mind: What did the students learn in India? Did the experience 
change attitudes? Were high academic standards maintained? Did 
the students find their intern experiences worthwhile?) What was 
the value of the Hindi instruction? Were there serious health 
problems? Should the program be continued, and if so, how can 
it be improved in future years? 


To discover answers to these questions, 12 students and six wives 
were interviewed at the end of their stay in India. They also were 
asked to complete lengthy evaluation forms on the program. While 
their responses provide only tentative hypotheses they nevertheless 
constitute interesting data on what could be a significant develop- 
ment in professional and international education.’ 


CHALLENGE OF INDIA 


The students traveled individually, stopping en route in Japan, 
Hong Kong, and Nepal. Their stay in Delhi extended from Septem- 
ber 18 to the middle of March. They were given round-the-world 
tickets so that during the spring quarter they could engage in 
independent study observing professional activity in the Middle 
East, Africa, or Europe as they made their way home. 


Since the primary purpose of the program was to give the 
students an opportunity to live and work in India, its success must, 
therefore, be measured in some degree by the way the students 
reacted to living in the city of New Delhi. From the outset every- 
one realized that the prospects of the students’ making any mean- 
ingful penetration of Indian society were slight. The students would 
be wealthy, transient, Western, and young. They would also be on 
their first trip to India and ignorant of the local language. 


*The interviews lasted 90 minutes and were conducted in the field. They were 
augmented by observation of the students in Delhi. The problems inherent in 
programs abroad for the professional schools, and the significance of these 
developments, are discussed in the Education and World Affairs series, The Pro- 
fessional Schools and World Affairs (New York: Education and World Affairs, 1967-68). 
The question is also discussed in William McCormack, ‘International Education for 
the Professional Schools,” to be published in School and Society in the fall of 1968. 
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Given these handicaps, the students nevertheless made a serious 
attempt to become a part of life in New Delhi. They rode crowded 
buses and third-class trains. They lived in the old regions of the 
city. They ate Indian food, attended Indian movies, theater, 
concerts, and other local events; and while they found the adjust- 
ment to life in Delhi difficult, they discovered in the end that they 
could not only survive, but live happily in India. 


The students realized that the underlying goal of the program 
was to broaden their general education and enrich their profes- 
sional experience. They knew that the primary challenge of India 
would be emotional. What surprised them was the extent of that 
challenge. They discovered that the stay in India was to be one of 
sustained frustration, an experience which would severely test their 
self-control and perseverance. In the early months the participants 
found it difficult to control their feelings. They grew irritated with 
errant waiters and cheating scooter cab drivers; they fumed at the 
broken promises of merchants and landlords; and they felt guilty 
over the feelings of hostility aroused by these encounters. As one 
student explained: 

. it is the accumulation of ironies . . . you can’t put things into a 
rational context, and after a while this results in a kind of low-level 
depression leading to feelings of anger and depression. For a while, | 
couldn’t find a kind word to say about India and the mood prevented 
me from having the energy to see things as | should... . 


Gradually, the depression ebbed away as the students learned to 
overcome their cultural incompetence. The turning point in morale 
came in December with the approach of the Christmas vacation. 
Almost everyone decided to travel south. By December they had 
grown accustomed to Delhi’s arid location and cosmopolitan con- 
veniences. In the south they discovered beautiful cities such as 
Bangalore, the lush countryside in states like Kerala, and a more 
relaxed way of life. Morale began to climb and continued to do so 
until the end of the program. 


It is significant that 16 of the 18 interviewed reported levels of 
morale which followed a “U-curve’” pattern, i.e., high euphoric 
feelings at the beginning of their stay, followed by depression and 
then recovery. This finding supports the findings of previous studies 








William McCormack received his Ph.D. in 1961 from the University of 
California (Berkeley), where he directs the overseas programs. He is co- 
author of “Predicting Performance Abroad” (with Harrison Gough), to be 
published by Jossey-Bass this year, and is writing a book entitled “Inter- 
national Education: The Role of the University in the Modern World,” 
to be published by Rand McNally in 1969. 
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on students abroad.* Having come to grips with the country 
emotionally, the participants gained competence in their intern 
assignments and research projects. By March they regretted that 
the stay wasn’t longer. As Tom Clark, a student from the School of 
Social Welfare, wrote in his evaluation, “perhaps the most frustrat- 
ing dimension of having to leave India was having to leave when 
there was so much | would like to do.’ 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDE 


One of the goals of the program was to instill in the students a 
greater sensitivity to the problems of the underprivileged peoples of 
the world. Data on the Berkeley students will be collected over a 
period of several years to provide an opportunity for cross-valida- 
tion and to increase the sample to 100. While it is possible to learn 
about poverty vicariously, there is no substitute for the visceral 
experience of living with it daily. Few Americans have ever heard 
of trachoma, but in India it is commonly seen in the white eyes 
of blind children. It is easy for Westerners to assume that other 
men are lazy, but after struggling with the malaise of dysentery or 
worms, or seeing the effects of these afflictions on members of 
one’s own group, one is less inclined, the students say, to form 
snap judgments on the less fortunate people of the world. 


The Indian experience opened new perspectives to the students. 
“Deprivation in India,” observed participant John Kroes, in Public 
Health, “makes you realize the irony of the situation back home 
when someone complains, ‘but | ordered my steak medium-rare.’ ” 
The students’ stay was a short one, but long enough for all of the 
group to express a concern for the people in India. More than that, 
the experience seems to have intensified their concern for the poor, 
not only in the developing regions of the world but in the United 
States as well. Exposure to poverty in India, the students report, 
gave them insights about the poverty at home. Dealing with petty 
officialdom in post offices and railway stations caused them to 
wonder at the frustrations the poor experience with governmental 
agencies in the United States. The stay forced students to examine 
their personal values and the values of American society. The 
question of efficiency, for example, was a recurrent theme in many 
of their conversations. The following reply is typical: 


*For a brief discussion and summary of studies in which the U-curve hypothesis is 
advanced, see O. Klineberg, International Exchanges in Education, Science and Culture: 
Suggestions for Research (Paris: Mouton & Co., 1966), pp. 15-17; also John T. and 
Jeanne E. Gullahorn, “An Extension of the U-Curve Hypothesis,” Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol. 19, No. 3 (July 1963), pp. 33-48. In this case, morale and attitudes toward 
India seemed directly linked. 

‘The change in attitudes of the students occurred within a very short period of time 
and is in contrast to other studies in which it is traced over periods of up to 4 
years. This raises the question of whether change in attitudes and/or morale might 
not be related to the anticipation of the return home rather than the length of the 
sojourn in itself. These questions are discussed at length in Claire Selltiz et al., 
Attitudes and Social Relations of Foreign Students in the United States (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1963); J. P. N’Diaye, Enquéte sur les étudiants noirs 
en France (Paris: Realites Africaines, 1962). 
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[The experience] made me realize the assumptions | brought to India. 
| thought | was a liberal, | felt that private enterprise makes gains at 
the expense of public interest. Here | find private enterprise rewards 
values such as efficiency, innovation and creativity .. .the stay in Delhi 
has given me a whole new perspective on my own society. | am much 
less critical. And it isn’t in the nostalgic way.® 


While the Berkeley students lived among Indians, they neverthe- 
less suffered from the problem of high visibility. As one member 
of the group observed: 

[One of the American student’s overriding problems] is his lack of 

privacy. He cannot become obscure. Even the cows look up at us. 

Our garbage is examined. First by the landlord’s wife, then by the 

neighborhood kids; then the cows look it over and finally, the birds. 

Our level of income isolates us. . . 


The stay in India affected their views on the role of the United 
States in the world. On the whole, the experience probably 
reinforced the thinking of students who had already made inter- 
national commitments. It seems, however, to have raised questions 
in the minds of all of the students about America’s role in Asia and 
the Third World. The students were unanimous in the view that 
more American resources should be spent to combat poverty. The 
following reply made prior to the announcement of peace negotia- 
tions reflects the general strength with which they held this view: 

Question: Has the experience in India changed your views on the role 

of the United States in the world? 

Answer: Absolutely. Look at the map from the East Coast of China 

to the West Coast of India. Two-thirds of the world’s people live 

there. | don’t think the United States understands how much its 
future is tied to Asia. We see only the anti-Communist dogma of the 

State Department, and a total lack of understanding of the coming 

crisis, a blindness to what is happening. . . . 


SEMINARS 


During the two quarters they were in India the students’ seminar 
was devoted to “An Introduction to Indian Civilization’ and ‘The 
Role of the Professional in Indian Society.” The students’ papers 
reflect some of their interests and include such titles as ‘Why All 
the Cab Drivers are Sikhs’’ and “The Sexual Neuroses of Mahatma 
Gandhi.” The majority of the students thought the seminars func- 
tioned at a high level of efficiency and in keeping with the goals of 
the program. Study in class, tagging along on professional field 
trips, and associating with one another socially taught the students 
something about each other’s professions. A few students, along 
with their director, Gordon Roadarmel, agreed the seminar was 
worthwhile but felt that there is room for improvement in sub- 


5The Berkeley students’ preoccupation with poverty and efficiency corroborates 
similar conclusions of Norman Dawes’ study of Fulbright students in A Two-Way 
Street (New York: Asia Publishing House, 1962), pp. 154-56. 
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sequent years. Conducting a seminar overseas poses problems for 
programs of this kind. 


The performance of this year’s group is difficult to evaluate by 
traditional standards. Some of the features of the program mitigate 
against the usual expectations of graduate study in Berkeley. This 
does not mean the program cannot achieve high standards—only 
that the traditional expectations of research may not be appropriate 
when sending a group to Delhi. There were, first of all, the obvious 
distractions of India. Most of the group argued that they had been 
sent to experience India in a visceral way, not to read and write 
about it. Aside from the lack of centralized bibliographic sources, 
the students argued that to expect them to hole up in their flats 
in Old Delhi as they would in the library at Berkeley may be 
impractical and unrealistic. 


A second factor which alters the nature of a seminar conducted 
in Delhi is the interdisciplinary composition of the group. This 
results in a leveling of discussion and performance. While the 
interdisciplinary membership widens perspective, it does so at the 
expense of depth. Professor Roadarmel’s reading list was described 
as “easy” by a few students and “difficult” by several others. One 
student pleaded for more emphasis on theories of social change; 
another stated he didn’t come to India to engage in theory which 
could be better studied at home. 


It is obviously impossible to satisfy everyone. There are, however, 
measures that can be taken which should strengthen a program such 
as this. The solution probably lies not so much in terms of raising 
the standards as in diversifying the opportunities. One step already 
taken is the acquisition of a larger library collection. The present 
collection is understandably small. With successive years it can 
grow with books that students and their directors have found 
worthwhile. We also plan to provide students and directors with 
curricular guidelines. A bibliography has been initiated to which 
additional entries can be added each year. A teaching syllabus 
will also be developed, along with references to materials and 
people in Delhi that previous participants and faculty found 
helpful. 


Another step to be taken is to insure that directors have ample 
time for class preparation. Our director was overworked. More time 
has been purchased for the second year’s director by hiring addi- 
tional administrative help. The employment of a mature Indian 
professional to serve as a permanent administrator is presently 
under negotiation. Contracting with existing agencies—in this case, 
the United States Educational Foundation in India—to take over 
such administrative responsibilities as orientation programs has 
also proved helpful. 
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FIELDWORK 


The provision for field experience was a distinctive feature of 
the program. Each student was placed as an intern with an Indian 
school, institute, or governmental agency. The first few months 
appeared to be unproductive, as the students learned that ““Ameri- 
can-style’’ accomplishment is virtually impossible in India. “Six 
months,” observed Charles Carey, “is an extremely short period of 
time to embark on a research project in a foreign culture about 
which one knows virtually nothing.” Much depends upon the 
individual student’s interests, compatibility with his supervisor, and 
the nature of the work of the institute with which the student is 
affiliated. Carey studied the problems of beggary. He visited a 
number of prisons to observe the steps authorities have taken to 
rehabilitate repeated offenders. 


. Almost all of the students found worthwhile projects. In some 

cases the experience was primarily observational. Nancy Simpson, 
in Public Health, was assigned, for example, to the Family Planning 
Clinic of the Central Government Health Scheme. In this agency 
she was able to attend meetings at the Federal, State, and local 
levels including conferences on the feasibility of oral contraceptive 
pills in India. John Kroes, another student in Public Health, ex- 
perienced difficulty at first in identifying a worthwhile project. 
He eventually settled on a survey of the various nutritional pro- 
grams of the Indian Government, under the auspices of the All 
India Institute of Medical Science. 


From the outset another student—William Hansen, a doctoral 
candidate—was able to engage in actual work with the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power. Mr. Hansen was completing a dissertation 
on “The Movement of Water Through Saturated Soils’”—a topic 
of significance in Northern India. As a consequence, he stated, his 
assignments were of a challenging nature. They consisted of apply- 
ing methods used by the U.S. Geological Survey and the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service to predict flood conditions. The end result 
of Mr. Hansen’s stay may, therefore, be improved flood predictions 
by the Ministry. For his part, Mr. Hansen gained a working knowl- 
edge of new techniques developed in India. 


Christopher Schaller and Joseph Nevadomsky were at first taken 
to be CIA agents. Mr. Schaller has a degree in law and a master’s 
degree in business administration. Mr. Nevadomsky is studying 
comparative education. After gaining the confidence of his union 
leaders, Mr. Schaller was allowed to study the decision-making 
process of one of India’s largest railway unions. Mr. Nevadomsky 
lectured at a provincial university and surveyed university students 
to identify their attitudes and views on India’s future. 


These are but a few examples which illustrate the students’ 
assignments. All of the agencies have agreed to accept students a 
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second year. The generosity of the agency personnel was appre- 
ciated. Nevertheless, if the program is to succeed, it should be 
binational, and ways must be found to provide for the cooperating 
agencies in India some compensation such as foreign exchange 
payments, books, or traveling fellowships. 


LANGUAGE CLASS 


Unfortunately the Hindi class was much less successful than the 
other features of the program. Most of the students dropped their 
class in Delhi—they found the instruction boring and the demands 
of the instructor excessive. The basic reasons for this—they are 
easy to identify but had not been anticipated—were two-fold. One, 
it would have been better if the students had studied Hindi before 
arrival. Participating in the seminar, interning, and adjusting to 
India made heavy demands on the students’ time and energies and 
represented a full-time academic load leaving little time for a class 
in Hindi. Second, the students and their Hindi teacher differed 
as to the aims of the course. In setting up the class, we had 
assumed that the instruction would emphasize conversation. In- 
stead, it was heavily oriented toward grammar and composition— 
a frequent occurrence in the setting up of language classes for 
Americans abroad. 


During the summer of 1968 the second year’s group of students 
took Hindi in Berkeley. Next year we will probably teach it in a 
hill station such as Mysore or in Kashmir in the summer prior to the 
students’ arrival in Delhi. This might prove a benign introduction to 
India. This year’s experience suggested that it is doubtful, however, 
whether the students learn as much from an Indian teacher as from 
an American unless the Indian is familiar with the United States. 
Methods of instruction and the expectations of American students 
differ from those of Indians. Perhaps a better course of action, 
and one we will probably follow, is to send one of our own faculty 
with the students to northern India for the summer. 


STUDENT HEALTH 


New Delhi is one of the capitals in the world where the texture 
of one’s stools is a frequent topic at cocktail parties among visiting 
Americans. With proper precaution, say long-term inhabitants, it 
is possible for Westerners to enjoy almost as good health in Delhi 
as they would at home. However, special precautionary health 
measures must be taken in a place like Delhi because dysentery, 
hepatitis, and fever are always a possibility.© Knowledgeable ob- 
servers agree that the incidence of illness among Fulbright students 
and Peace Corpsmen is considerably higher than that of the same 
age group in the United States. 

*Ruth Useem reports that one American family in four experiences disruptive health 


problems in India. Ruth Useem, “The American Family in India,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 368 (November 1966), p. 144. 
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If the assumption that nearly normal health can be maintained 
is true, then the health of the first year’s Berkeley group was poor. 
The participants were asked to indicate, on a scale of 1 to 10, the 
number of days they were ill and the severity of their illness. Since 
this is an important factor, an attempt was made to measure 
empirically the illnesses of the group. The categories on the scale 
ran from “slight discomfort” to ‘seriously ill by hospital standards.” 
While some of the students enjoyed perfect health, there were 
several cases of amoebic dysentery and various types of infections. 
Many in the group complained of chronic colds and loss of weight. 
In two cases the weight loss was 35 pounds. 


No obvious correlation appeared to exist between following pre- 
cautionary measures and maintaining good health. Some students 
took all precautions and, despite this, became ill. Others ignored 
doctors’ advice, took few if any precautions, and enjoyed perfect 
health. In several cases, the disparity in health occurred among 
members of the same households. A preliminary analysis of our 
first year’s illnesses indicates that about half of a group in India 
can expect to be quite uncomfortable—but ambulatory—for about 
20 days out of the 6 months with colds, infections, or dysentery. 
None of the students, however, thought this too high a price to pay 
for a stay in India. 


We did learn one important lesson though. These students were 
insured for medical expenses in excess of $10. When the program 
was set up, it had not seemed necessary or wise to require partici- 
pation in a closed medical plan such.as we’ve had for years in 
Berkeley. We assumed that the students’ per diem allowance plus 
the health insurance policy would eliminate the question of 
economics in medical care. 


In retrospect, we now think this decision may have been in error. 
The students showed an inclination to pinch pennies on medicine 
while acquiring works of art to send home. Moreover, after they 
became ill, the students often lacked the energy to seek the serv- 
ices of a physician who might or might not prove satisfactory. 
Next year the students will be covered under a more comprehensive 
medical plan, at a hospital with a well-trained staff. It is hoped 
that intensive care will reduce the incidence of illness which 
affected the efficiency of this year’s group. 


EVALUATION 


Did the professional studies program attain its goals? The 
answer is affirmative. The students obviously learned a good deal 
about India; they became concerned about the problems of India 
in particular and of low income countries in general; they partici- 
pated in meaningful field assignments; they learned about each 
other’s professions through the seminars; and while their health 
could have been better, no one withdrew from the program. Only 
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in the Hindi instruction did the program fail to achieve its stated 
goal, and in retrospect it seems that the fault lay with an un- 
realistic goal rather than unsatisfactory student performance. 


While the first year’s program may have been successful, there 
is much still to be done. The program provided a base upon which 
to build. We have yet to devise a formula to guarantee a meaning- 
ful intern experience for every student. The program does not make 
a sufficient contribution to the needs of Indian agencies. While 
culture shock may be inevitable, ways should be considered to 
reduce its effects. In the seminar, crossing theory with practice 
needs to be better achieved. Also, ways must be sought to pro- 
vide that larger numbers of qualified students may have the 
opportunity to participate in this program. The present size of the 
group is manageable—but not commensurate with the demand or 
need. Federal officials hope we will eventually accept qualified 
students from other American universities in order to avoid a 
duplication of programs in places like Delhi. 


These are tasks for the future. As for the past year’s programs, 
perhaps it is sufficient to say simply that a group of Berkeley students 
from the professional schools spent 6 months in India and found it 
a moving and rich educational experience, an experience relevant 
to the role of the professions in the modern world. 
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American-Yugoslav Seminar 
A Cooperative Adventure 


by Irwin Abrams 


The Great Lakes Colleges Association has developed, with the University 
of Ljubljana, a new project whose goal is to increase mutual understanding 
among Americans and Yugoslavs. Dr. Abrams, author of the article, orga- 
nized the project and was director of the first three seminars. 


“I feel | have had new insights into the values as well as the 
shortcomings of American democracy. | feel that | have found a 
real patriotism which | did not know before—it’s not a flag-waving 
patriotism, but it is a rather quiet pride and hope for our system. 
This patriotism has lots of room for criticism, for learning and taking 
new things from other systems; but it also has a fairly basic faith in 
the flexibility and progress of which we are capable.” 

* * * 


“I am especially glad mine was not a tourist type visit, or any 
other kind which would be one-sided, because the way | lived in 
the States | often felt to be a part of that country, especially among 
students. Though | would like to share as much as possible with 
other people here, and | do, | think it was most of all a very per- 
sonal experience which adds greatly to my life. A great part of it 
are the people | met, most of all those of you that | got to know 
better and whose friendship is so dear to me now.” 

* * * 


These comments, the first from an American student and the 
second from a Yugoslav, suggest something of the outcomes of a 
cooperative adventure in international education that has been 
conducted by the Yugoslav University of Ljubljana and the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, a consortium of 12 American liberal arts 
colleges in the Midwest." 


* Albion, Hope, and Kalamazoo in Michigan; DePauw, Earlham, and Wabash in Indiana; 
Antioch, Denison, Kenyon, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, and Wooster in Ohio. 
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In the summer of 1968 a small school in Groblje near Ljubljana 
is for the fourth year the scene of a meeting between students and 
professors from two institutions that are worlds apart—geographi- 
cally, ideologically, and educationally. The Groblje discussions are 
the high point of the dialog between these two worlds, but they 
take place within the context of a broader framework that provides 
for a mutual exploration of the two societies and includes meetings 
held in both countries between members of the two national 
groups. 


The present pattern of the project has evolved through experi- 
ence. It is a distinctive one and may hold suggestions for other such 
efforts toward education for international understanding. At the 
same time, it also affords an excellent demonstration of the high 
potential for such projects that may reside in groups of colleges 
working closely together. 


It all began with the feeling of GLCA educators that it is increas- 
ingly important in this day and age for American collegians and their 
professors to understand the ideas of the third of the world that 
calls itself Marxist. And how more effectively than through ex- 
perience in a Marxist society and discussion with their counterparts 
there? In the early 1960's, of all the Marxist countries, Yugoslavia 
was most hospitable to a free and frank dialog, and at the same 
time, application could be made for funds authorized by Public 
Law 480. Yugoslavia was selected, therefore, because of the likely 
possibility of both dialog and dinars. 


PROPOSAL BY GLCA 


The earliest conception, first suggested to the State Department 
in 1961, was of a seminar to be administered by one college. In 
1962, when the Great Lakes Colleges Association (GLCA) became 
a reality, a proposal could be made in behalf of 12 colleges, with 
almost 20,000 students and 1,500 professors from whom to choose 
participants, and with 12 campuses and their communities prepared 
to be involved in the activities. 


From the first encouraging response of cultural and educational 
officers of the State Department in the summer of 1963, two years 
were to elapse before the first seminar took place. Negotiations 
had to proceed in both Washington and Yugoslavia, with the State 
Department on the one hand and with the intended Yugoslav 








Irwin Abrams is professor of history at Antioch College where he has 
taught since 1947. He is also coordinator of international programs of 
the Great Lakes Colleges Association. He earned his A.B. at Stanford 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. at Harvard. He has had wide experience with 
educational projects overseas and was a member of the HEW task force 
that prepared recommendations on undergraduate programs under the 
International Education Act. 
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partner on the other, and the negotiations were favored by some 
fortuitous circumstances. The University of Ljubljana was selected 
for GLCA attentions because the chief GLCA negotiator, the author 
of this article, had directed a Quaker International Student Seminar 
in nearby Kranj some years before and he knew something of the 
university. Experience was to show what a happy choice this was. 
The University of Ljubljana was one of the best organized and 
best disposed in all Yugoslavia to respond actively to a proposal 
for a cooperative seminar. Its faculty numbered many professors 
with wide scholarly associations and interests in the West, and its 
students were among the most lively in the country and eager to 
explore all the intellectual currents of the day. 


In the summer of 1964 negotiations began in earnest with the 
University of Ljubljana. At an international seminar at Dubrovnik 
sponsored by the League of Yugoslav Universities, President Vander- 
Werf of Hope College and the author held private discussions with 
Rector Albert Struna of the university and a prominent member of 
his faculty, Professor Joze Goricar, and a proposal was developed 
to be submitted to both the University Council in Ljubljana and the 
GLCA Board of Presidents. By a stroke of great good fortune, Rector 
Struna was on a visit to the United States at the very moment 
when the GLCA board convened in December at Albion College, 
and he was able to attend the meeting. The board, for its part, 
formally approved the proposal, and Rector Struna returned home 
with every assurance of GLCA support (whether or not he ever 
came to understand any better than many American educators just 
what a college consortium was). 


The university now accepted the proposal, and a GLCA delega- 
tion traveled to Ljubljana in January to make final arrangements 
with its officials for the first seminar to be held in the summer 
of 1965. On the basis of the delegation’s report, the State Depart- 
ment agreed to make a grant-in-aid to support the project. Hope 
College, designated as GLCA agent to administer the project, 
selected three professors and 15 student participants, conducted 
two week-end orientation meetings in the spring, and arranged 
for a third one to be held in Vienna, where it has for some years 
operated a summer school. 


POSTPONEMENT? 


Everything seemed ready for an auspicious opening of the seminar 
in August, when suddenly in June a cable arrived from Ljubljana 
like a bomb-shell—the seminar was to be postponed for a year! 
Students were already on the high seas bound for Europe, all kinds 
of irrevocable commitments had been made by GLCA professors 
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and administrators, and a postponement would have been a 
disaster.* 


Telephone lines buzzed in the three states of the GLCA and in 
Washington, D.C., the transatlantic cables were busy, and every 
effort was made to bring home to the University of Ljubljana the 
nature of the situation. Apparently our representations even found 
an echo in high places in the Yugoslav Foreign Office. What lay 
behind the postponement? In such circumstances Westerners are 
always prone to look for political motives. Actually, as we learned 
later, the move was prompted entirely by the unexpected unavail- 
ability of several key Ljubljana professors who had been appointed 
to the seminar faculty. The university officials, having no inkling 
of what postponement would have meant to us, simply wanted 
to be certain that their representatives would be their very best. 
At any rate, the seminar was called on again, and the GLCA heaved 
a collective sigh of relief. 


The GLCA students were selected from nominees from each 
member college, with each of the 12 colleges represented by at 
least one. They were all honor students, of demonstrated maturity, 
and with some previous intercultural experience, either in this 
country or abroad, so that their first such encounter would not 
be in Marxist Yugoslavia. They represented a variety of academic 
disciplines, mainly social sciences. Most were juniors; seniors 
were excluded by the requirement to interpret the experiences 
during the following academic year back on campus. Most of the 
students received full-expense scholarships. 


The GLCA professors were selected as interpreters of America, 
not as specialists in Eastern European Studies. Their fields included 
American literature, economics, and sociology. 


FINANCING 


The project was financed by funds from member colleges, the 
Federal grant, and private sources.* Liberal arts colleges, even in 
association, do not have the resources to manage such a project on 
their own. The grant-in-aid from the State Department covered 
the travel of the GLCA faculty to Yugoslavia, the travel of the 
student group from Vienna to Yugoslavia and back, and the in- 
country expenses of all the American participants. The University 
of Ljubljana provided for the room and board of their own 
students at the seminar site, shared in the cost of facilities there, 
and appointed and paid for their professors. 

? Former President Eldon Johnson of the GLCA has written vividly of the impact of 
this cable on the many elements of the consortium involved in the project: ‘College 
Federations—Requisites of Success,” Journal of Higher Education, XXXVII (January 
1966), pp. 1-9. 

*The private sources were the Johnson Foundation of Racine, Wisc., in 1965, and 
Jack Wolfram of Lansing, Mich., in 1967; the Federal grant came from the State 


Department in 1965 and 1966, and was divided between State and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in the next 2 years. 
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The project for the Americans began in Europe with the weekend 
in Vienna, where there were opportunities to study the historical 
background of the relationships of the Hapsburgs and the peoples 
of Yugoslavia, including a visit to the Sarajevo Room of the War 
Museum with its relics of the 1914 assassination. The group then 
flew to Belgrade and continued the orientation program with a 
bus tour that took them through picturesque ‘‘developing” Bosnia 
(including Sarajevo) and through more economically advanced 
parts of the country on the way to Ljubljana. The tour ended at 
Groblje, the seminar site, where the GLCA party was joined by 
the Yugoslav students, and where all the students and the GLCA 
professors were housed. 


The theme of the discussions was a comparison of the two 
societies. Each American professor had written three papers in 
his field, each one to be matched by a Yugoslav colleague on a 
similar subject. The nine professorial dialogs were followed by 
dialogs of the students. 


Looking back on that first year of seminar discussions, the experi- 
ence for the American professors and students alike was tremen- 
dously significant. They not only felt themselves to be the pioneers 
of a new venture, but in an intensive month they gained real 
insight into Yugoslav society. The professors provided for the 
students a demonstration of how well-trained minds can explore 
a totally new society. They shared with the students the joys and 
sorrows of the bus tour, the arrangements for which had been 
made by travel agents in Ljubljana who were not very familiar, as 
it turned out, with the backwoods of Bosnia. 


The Yugoslav student participants that first year were fewer than 
ours. The off-again on-again seminar had left many would-be 
participants with other arrangements. The potential candidates 
from Ljubljana were in any case restricted to the English-speaking 
and the internationally minded, and these were the very ones 
who had both interest and opportunity to be elsewhere. The 
prospect of spending a fortnight of their vacation in their own 
backyard, in discussion of remote America, was not universally 
appealing. 


The Ljubljana professors, for their part, turned out to be largely 
interpreters of Slovenia, not Yugoslavia, and while this had the 
effect of startling the Americans into some awareness of the 
“nationality problem” in Yugoslavia, the professors’ papers did 
not give rise to the kind of comparative discussions that we had 
honed for. Most successful were the sessions on sociology, 
especially on race relations; least effective were the discussions of 
Yugoslav and American literature, for which the lack of prior 
acquaintance with Yugoslav writings was a serious handicap for 
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the Americans, although some interest was sparked by discussion 
of the role of the artist in society. 


Out of this first experience came the realization that an American- 
Yugoslav seminar in Yugoslavia was only one part of our objective. 
If mutual understanding was the business we were about, then 
the Yugoslav participants should be speaking on the basis of 
experience in America, just as the Americans were thrilling to the 
discovery of a new society across the seas. 


YUGOSLAVS VISIT THE U.S. 


It was thus that the proposal was made to the State Department, 
and accepted, to bring some of the Yugoslav participants to the 
States, and the seminars of 1966 and 1967 finally achieved a true 
binational character. Three of the students who came in 1966 
remained for an academic year (the one at Antioch following the 
normal work-study pattern and employed in his off-campus period 
on the New York Times). The present pattern provides for a delega- 
tion made up of four from the previous year’s seminar and four 
new students preparing for the seminar of the current year, all 
coming in March and returning home in July. Three of them join 
the Americans on the bus tour from Belgrade, and all eight take 
part in the Groblje seminar, which means that almost half of the 
Yugoslav participants are familiar with America and fluent in 
English. Moreover, the other Yugoslav students in the group have 
the incentive of knowing that four of them will be selected for 
the following year’s trip to America. This arrangement appears 
to have solved the problem of providing for lively Yugoslav 
participation. 


The second novel feature of the seminar design that has evolved 
is the study project. Each Yugoslav student who applies to join the 
delegation to America must commit himself to undertake an 
exploratory study of some aspect of American society, which is to 
be reported on in the summer seminar and later submitted in some 
form to his Ljubljana faculty. When the eight Yugoslav students 
arrive at the end of March, they have a brief tour of New York, 
Washington, and Philadelphia and then separate, each to go to a 
different GLCA campus, where each works on his project under 
the guidance of a professor appointed for the purpose. At the 
end of the college year each Yugoslav student has the benefit of 
family stays and does some independent travel before returning 
to Yugoslavia. In 1968 the eight Yugoslavs gathered at Antioch 
College for a conference with several faculty members of both 
1967 and 1968 seminars before setting out to explore America 
on their own. 


For the American students, the formulation of an inquiry to be 
carried out in Yugoslavia is a prominent part of the orientation 
program. In the first of the two orientation weekends, the papers 
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of previous years are discussed with the help of the “alumni” 
present, and a tentative area of interest is selected. In the second 
such weekend, the Yugoslav student delegation is present, con- 
tinuing their own orientation to America, and they help the GLCA 
students define and sharpen inquiries that will be feasible within 
the limitations of time and resources available. Once in Yugoslavia, 
the GLCA students begin to ask their questions on the bus tour 
and start more systematic fieldwork during a week now scheduled 
in Ljubljana before the Groblje seminar begins. During this week 
they are staying with Ljubljana families, while the Ljubljana 
students who have returned from the United States are present 
to help as guides and interpreters. 


Each year’s experience has shown what a powerful technique 
in discovering a new society such a purposeful inquiry can be. 
While the quality varies, and there is the inevitable difficulty of 
settling upon a likely subject, some excellent reports have been 
forthcoming from both sides. One of the Yugoslav participants 
of the 1967 seminar has actually published her paper in- the 
University of Ljubljana Law Review on “The Legal Protection of 
American Women in Industry.” The Yugoslavs’ subjects are likely 
to be more specialized, reflecting their university education. The 
American papers are more general. The best ones follow the case 
study approach, using a factory committee or a social agency as 
the microcosm by which Yugoslav society at large can be better 
understood. 


GROBLJE SEMINAR 


Each year we have freed more time for these independent 
inquiries in Yugoslavia, while retaining the Groblje seminar as 
the climax of the whole confrontation. The pattern now looks like 
this: The seminar group assembles on a Friday evening, uses 
Saturday for the formalities and for organizing committees, takes an 
excursion on Sunday, and gets down to business on Monday. On 
that morning at the opening plenary session an American professor 
and his Yugoslav colleague start off with discussion on their 
papers which have already been distributed. We found that this 
method is more likely to counter the proclivity of the professor 
to read aloud what he wants to say. The plenary is followed by 
split-group discussions, nine Yugoslavs and nine Americans with 
each professor under student chairmanship. In the third session 
each professor moves to the other group. On the next day the 
American professor meets only with the Yugoslavs, giving them 
more opportunity to discuss in the absence of the Americans, who, 
try as they will to hold back, too often tend to dominate. Under 
this arrangement the other Americans are off in the nearby com- 
munity or in Ljubljana working on study projects. 


The last few days of the seminar attempt to sum up the con- 
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frontation of societies and ideas. The Yugoslavs who have visited 
the United States present “The United States in Perspective.” The 
GLCA professors lead an American discussion on ‘Yugoslavia in 
Perspective.” The final plenary session is an attempt to evaluate 
the project, to consider the extent to which mutual understanding 
has been achieved, and to identify the obstacles to this effort. In 
1966 this led to the formulation of a list of words that are under- 
stood differently by the two cultures, such as “democracy,” “power 
politics,” “nationalism,” and “morality.” In 1967 the discussion 
centered around certain cultural characteristics that make for 
difficulties, which were identified as the ‘pragmatic theoretical” 
approach of the Yugoslavs and the “idealistic pragmatism” of the 
Americans. 


For the American participants the final event is the reunion 
weekend on a GLCA campus, when the individual student project 
reports, previously submitted to the seminar faculty for evaluation, 
are distributed and discussed, and the whole experience is evaluated. 
In 1967 a panel of outside examiners queried the students on what 
they had learned about Yugoslavia. The students did an excellent 
job of answering tough questions, not with glib generalizations 
but with specifics critically drawn from their experience of the 
summer. Both the majority of the papers and this discussion repre- 
sented an academic performance of high order, demonstrating 
that kind of integration of experience and thought that a professor 
delights to honor. And all this in a noncredit seminar! 


For their part the American professors have been impressive. 
They have given the Yugoslavs and our students a demonstration of 
the American college professor at his best, combining scholarly 
competence with a breadth of intellectual and social interests and 
the personal qualities needed to take part creatively in the unusual 
international faculty-student residential community we represented. 
Their skilled questioning of our hosts, critical but sympathetic and 
understanding, and their equally critical but positive interpretation 
of our own society, have given our students a striking example of 
how to carry on effective dialog. Several of our Yugoslav col- 
leagues told us how favorably impressed they were by the 
American discussion methods and especially by the nature of the 
faculty-student relationships they found at Groblje. In such a 
setting it was perfectly natural for a prominent professor of the 
Ljubljana law faculty to join in the tossing of a frisbee. He told 
us later rather wistfully that he wished he had more opportunities 
for such informal activities with students. 


IMPACT ON YUGOSLAVS 


What of the Yugoslav students? To what extent have they gained 
a deeper understanding of the United States and of their own society 
as well? The answer is not to be found so much in the formal group 
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discussions. It is rather in bull sessions with American roommates 
that the frankest dialog takes place. The full impact of the trip to 
the United States is not likely to show up in the seminar itself, but 
later. We heard, for example, about the new roles the returnees 
from America were taking in discussion in their own circles at 
home. Then there was the student whose report in the seminar 
about his American sojourn seemed to us doctrinaire, but whom 
we found a year later much in demand before Slovenian audiences 
for an enthusiastic illustrated lecture on America. 


Both in Yugoslavia and in America the seminar has reached 
increasingly wider circles. In Ljubljana there has been good cover- 
age in press and on television. Relations with the townspeople 
of Domzale, near the seminar site, have become ever more friendly. 
The seminar group has been feted by the town officials, and 
Professor Walter Anderson, GLCA guest “musician-in-residence” in 
all four seminars, has played concerts in both the local music 
school and the Catholic Church, on the latter occasion to a packed 
crowd that included some who were not ordinarily church-goers. 
The seminar has reached beyond Slovenia, not only in the contacts 
made by the Americans on the bus tour but in the composition of 
the Groblje seminar itself, to which two other Yugoslav universities 
sent students in 1967. 


While the seminar discussions have always been limited to the 
participants, each seminar has planned a Sunday reception to 
which the public is invited, and the composition of the guest list 
is ample evidence of the wide circles of Slovenian society that the 
seminar has touched. Representatives from the Slovenian Govern- 
ment and the University of Ljubljana are naturally at the head of 
the list, but there are also friends and relatives of the Yugoslav 
students and a host of neighbors and other guests from the many 
walks of life encountered by the Americans in their field studies. 


The cooperation with the University of Ljubljana has been ever 
warmer and more friendly. In 1968 for the first time a State Depart- 
ment travel grant has made it possible to bring a young scholar 
from the university to America, with the hope that he would first 
take part in the seminar and then visit his new colleagues and 
friends on GLCA campuses, where he would interpret both his 
academic discipline and his country. He would also participate in 
the reunion weekend; thus the bilateral nature of the seminar, 
begun when the Yugoslav students participated in the second GLCA 
student orientation session in the spring, would be carried through 
until the end. 


IMPACT ON GLCA CAMPUSES 


In America the impact of the seminar has been felt first of all on 
the 12 GLCA campuses. More importantly, by the fourth seminar, 
professors from all but one of the 12 colleges of the consortium 
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will have served in the seminar in Yugoslavia. Each campus at 
one time or another has played host to a Yugoslav student for 
an extended period, and six have been the scene of orientation or 
reunion meetings. Both the visitors and the GLCA returnees have 
actively interpreted the seminar and the country of Yugoslavia on 
television, radio, and in the public prints. Newsclippings in the 
seminar files show Yugoslav students with college presidents and 
city mayors, and against such backgrounds as the tulips of Holland, 
Michigan, and the inevitable backyard barbecue pit. 


The ripples of influence are far-reaching. One GLCA participant 
of 1967 writes: 


That my enthusiasm for Yugoslavia has been catching is verified, in my 
opinion, by the fact that no less than ten friends of mine will travel 
to Yugoslavia this summer, primarily due to their curiosity after dis- 
cussion with me. 

Former participants often feel a sense of mission to interpret 
each country to the other. A Yugoslav student of the 1965 seminar 
who studied and taught Russian at Earlham College for a year and 
now has returned to the United States for graduate study says she 
is grateful ‘‘to have helped put a first stone to the bridge between 
our two countries.”” An American ‘‘alumna” says, 


| have a deep love for Yugoslavia and Yugoslavs, but | realize even 
more deeply that | am an American. Hopefully | shall keep trying to be 
a bridge between the two cultures | love. 


“ALUMNI” REACTIONS 


In response to a questionnaire sent to the 50 “alumni” a high 
number have reported that the seminar experience has given them 
a new career direction or strengthened an old one. Several former 
participants have decided to do graduate work in East European 
studies, others have found international opportunities in the Peace 
Corps and service opportunities in Head Start or VISTA. One speaks 
of how his graduate studies in economics have profited: 

No economist worth his salt can understand Eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R., 

or China without appreciating the utterly tremendous “beacon” effect 

Yugoslavia is having on her neighbors, both geographic and ideological. 

Another says that the seminar gave her a new perspective for her 
work in law school: 


The experience in the seminar also crystallized my belief that the 
least privileged, educationally and economically, are in the greatest 
need of legal services no matter if the societal framework be Yugo- 
slav or American. My international exposure to the problems of the 
underprivileged convinced me that my professional services would be 
directed to aiding that group and that, regardless of my world- 
awareness, a most pressing need for such services existed in my own 
country. 


Other activities and proposals are being developed to take other 
GLCA students and professors to Yugoslavia and, we hope, more 
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Yugoslavs to this country. And from these projects will come a 
further proliferation of those enduring personal relationships across 
national and ideological lines which in the last analysis represent 
the strongest strands of international understanding. 


Such an evaluation of the project may not seem convincing to 
educational budgeteers whose calculations are based upon ex- 
penditures and numbers of participants. But in any educational 
enterprise input-output cost accounting leaves that which is most 
productive unaccounted for. It is only when we consider all the 
influences that have been generated by this project, not merely in 
the lives of those who participated but through the impact upon 12 
college campuses in this country, to say nothing of the wider com- 
munity here and the circles reached in Yugoslavia—it is only then 
that we can begin to draw up a more realistic assessment. These 
are the intangibles of international understanding, the imponder- 
ables that cannot be weighed exactly, the consequences that cannot 
be totaled in any column but that nonetheless represent the sum of 
our achievement. 





“It Is Up to the Publishers” 


Calling on governments is a splendid exercise and very good for 
the soul, but it is no substitute for constructive, commercial action. 
It is no substitute for quick responses to inquiries about foreign 
rights or for realistic schedules of advances for foreign editions or 
for rapid copyright clearances (assuming that copyright will continue 
to be observed). It is no substitute for supporting international 
development efforts such as Franklin Book Programs. It is up to 
publishers, not governments, to see to it that the book gap between 
publishing’s “haves” and its “have-nots” does not widen chaotically. 


—Roger H. Smith, in an editorial in Publishers’ 
Weekly, Vol. 194, No. 4 (July 22, 1968). 
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Germany's Exchange Programs 


This article was prepared for Exchange by Inter Nationes, Bad 
Godesberg, Germany. Inter Nationes is an institution sponsored by 
the German Government and dealing with all questions of bilateral 

and multilateral cultural and educational exchange, with special 
emphasis on exchange of information and materials. 


The idea of international educational and cultural exchange 
has been promoted by the Federal Republic of Germany since the 
year 1950 when the Federal Youth Plan came into existence. In 
recent years the federal authorities have underlined the importance 
of this work by substantial increases in the funds provided to sup- 
port it. They have organized international youth work on a new, 
comprehensive scale. In this connection a special part is played 
by the encounters between German and foreign youth groups, 
both in the Federal Republic and in other countries. These include 
trips to Berlin in connection with international youth encounters, 
and contact with young people from and in East European states. 
These schemes are organized by the central youth and student 
associations. Grants are also made to youth groups which do not 
belong to any central association, and to regional and local stu- 
dent groups. In 1967 a sum of 4.3 million D-marks ($1,075,000)? 
was provided for such purposes in the federal budget. 


International youth encounters have become an inseparable part 
of youth work generally. They are regarded as an essential element 
in modern educational activity, representing a close personal con- 
tact between individuals and thus a means of helping young people 
in the development of their personalities and their careers. They 
also enable young people to learn by practice and experiment, by 
helping them to try out and test democratic behavior and to 
accept responsibility themselves. Youth exchanges help to equip 
young people for the future. Meeting with the representatives of 
foreign nations gives the younger generation the chance to under- 
stand and get to know other nations and other people better and to 
live with them on a normal, peaceful basis. These are the ideas 
behind youth exchanges in Germany. 


VOLUNTARY WORK CAMPS 


Every year the four central youth associations in the Federal Re- 
public organize about 500 voluntary work camps in Germany 


1 The present exchange rate is approximately four Deutschmarks to one U.S. dollar. 
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and abroad. By means of their united physical endeavors, the 
German and foreign volunteers at these camps help to build homes 
for refugees, hostels for young people, and sports grounds. They 
also undertake social work in hospitals, old people’s homes, and 
other institutions relying on outside aid. The volunteers do about 
6 hours work each day, which allows them plenty of time to 
broaden their education and establish valuable contacts with young 
people from other countries. 


These voluntary schemes also include the youth camps for the 
tending of war graves. The latter are given special prominence in 
the sector of youth encounters, and are among the most valuable 
for establishing international contact. In 1967 they received a 
subsidy of 1.5 million D-marks. 


YOUTH HOSTELS 


There are 690 youth hostels in the Federal Republic, and in 1967 
they registered 8 million overnight stays, of which 745,000 were 
accounted for by young people from abroad. The same year saw 
more than a million overnight stays by young Germans in youth 
hostels abroad. The International Youth Hostels Federation, based 
on the German model, claims 38 member associations, with about 
4,000 youth hostels and 17 million overnight stays; at the moment 
it has a German as its president. 


In the last few years the Federal Government has provided aid for 
numerous multilateral programs. They include the European Semi- 
nars for youth leaders and others concerned with youth work, 
international youth meetings at the Bayreuth Festival, programs for 
young musicians, the European competition run by the association 
of young German employees, and the European events organized 
by the German sport movement for youth. Young people prefer 
this kind of meeting rather than meetings of an informal nature, 
thus showing that their aim is new forms and new content for such 
European encounters. In such programs they are not put off either 
by the prospect of intensive rehearsals or specialized discussions. 


FRANCO-GERMAN PROGRAMS 


A particularly important contribution to international youth work 
is made by the Franco-German Youth Movement (Deutsch-Franzo- 
sische Jugendwerk). This is an inter-state, autonomous institution, 
with a total budget of 40 million D-marks, provided in equal 
proportions by the German and French Governments. The total 
number of German and French participants at youth camps 
amounted to 350,000 young people in 1967. More than 1,000 pro- 
grams are organized by this movement annually, including the 
exchange of youth groups, young working people, sports enthusi- 
asts, schoolchildren, and students. There are also schemes for 
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individual exchanges, exchanges for children and families, and 
language courses. The Franco-German Youth Movement has be- 
come the envied model, which all other movements for exchanges 
with other European countries strive to emulate. 


In 1965, youth exchanges commenced between the Federal Re- 
public and Great Britain, as part of a cultural agreement. Since 
then agreements have been made with the Netherlands, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, and Norway for the purpose of expanding youth 
exchange programs. So far the Federal Republic has concluded 
cultural agreements with 23 nations, and a further 12 agreements are 
in preparation. 


A mixed permanent cultural committee has been established to 
implement each of these agreements, with special subcommittees 
whose function is to promote bilateral youth exchanges. A sub- 
committee contains three or four representatives from each side 
provided by the ministry responsible for this work, the Foreign 
Office or Embassy, and youth organizations. The function of the 
subcommittee is to examine the opportunities for expanding youth 
encounters and youth exchanges, to develop proposals for such 
programs, and to assess the value of programs already carried out. 
The above-mentioned countries are prepared to make available 
additional funds to promote intensive bilateral programs. 


The Federal Government makes the appropriate sums available 
to the Federal Office for Youth, which is responsible for such 
activities. These additional subsidies amount at the moment to 
275,000 marks in England, 220,000 marks in the Netherlands, and 
30,000 marks, to start with, in Belgium. The remaining countries 
are joining in the scheme, one after another, with separate amounts. 
The total provided from the federal budget to promote these 
bilateral contacts was more than 1 million marks in 1967. The 
basic idea behind these subsidies is that the participant’s own 
country makes a grant toward travel costs, while the host country 
contributes toward the cost of his stay and the program he takes 
part in. Only special events are eligible for such subsidies, because 
the funds made available by the other European countries have so 
far been relatively small. These programs include central confer- 
ences, special congresses, and seminars. They are attended by lead- 
ing officials in the central youth associations and other specialized 
associations to discuss topics of particular importance for youth 
work today and for international cooperation in this sector. 


Other programs eligible for such subsidies include special events for 
young people in almost all fields of youth work. These are specially 
well prepared, and the participants are selected with particular 
care, the aim being to achieve a highly concentrated form of meet- 
ing. This bilateral cooperation is supported by the exchange of in- 
formative material, special publications on youth work and youth 
policy, and lists of associations and organizations. An exchange is 
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also made of calendars of events, giving details of opportunities 
for foreign youth leaders and young people to participate. Youth 
exchanges have been increased in similar ways with Denmark and 
Finland, countries with which the Federal Republic has not con- 
cluded cultural agreements. 


EUROPEAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 


The final objective aimed at is a European Youth Movement. This 
would be run by a joint fund, with contributions provided by the 
governments of the member nations. Aid would be given to selected 
events for young people, of special importance, and the aim 
would be to remove structural differences between the Federal 
Republic and other European countries and enable them all to 
carry on a fruitful joint youth policy on the basis of European 
cooperation. 


At its 90th session, on 1 February 1967, the German Bundestag 
debated the resolution of the European Parliament calling for the 
setting up of a European Youth Movement. A motion put forward 
by the Committee for Family and Youth Affairs was passed unani- 
mously by the German Parliament. This motion called upon the 
Federal Government to continue to pursue the aim of setting up a 
European Youth Movement. The initial impetus would come from 
the following six countries: France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, and the Federal Republic. These six would call upon 
all members of the Council of Europe to cooperate in establishing 
the European Youth Movement with the aid of their representatives. 
Membership in the movement would also be open to other Euro- 
pean nations. 


EXCHANGES WITH EASTERN EUROPE 


Since 1965, funds have also been provided, as part of the Federal 
Youth Plan, for international meetings with young people from 
and in East European states. In November 1964 the German National 
Council of Youth (Deutscher Bundesjugendring) had put forward 
proposals to this effect in its Remscheid Declaration. So far, the 
unobstructed exchange of young people between the Federal Re- 
public and East European countries has chiefly been in the direc- 
tion West-East. Efforts have been concentrated on study tours to 
countries within the Eastern bloc. Such tour programs are preferred 
by groups who reject contacts at the official level. Encounters with 
the East help to remove misunderstandings and make possible 
some degree of understanding for German policies. Efforts are 
being made to insure that this becomes more of a two-way process 
by inviting similar groups from Eastern nations to visit the Federal 
Republic, and to organize genuine exchanges. Young working 
people can take part in such programs, as well as schoolchildren and 
students. 
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Since the Middle East crisis in June 1967, contact between young 
people in the Federal Republic and in Israel and the Arab States 
has become increasingly important. The large numbers of young 
Germans enrolling in schemes to carry out reconstruction work 
in the Middle East will probably be able to make a useful con- 
tribution toward the lessening of political difficulties. 


Youth associations and other special organizations are making 
efforts to establish contacts with the 130,000 young foreigners 
living in the Federal Republic, the children of diplomats or mem- 
bers of the NATO forces. These efforts are supported by the 
Federal Government, so that these young people might get to 
know the reality and value of living and working together with 
people from other countries. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Recently the youth community services have attracted the interest 
of members of the younger generation by calling on them to 
help with aid campaigns, for example, in upper Italy and other 
countries. By this means, young people have been able to give 
aid rapidly and systematically beyond the boundaries of Germany. 
So far these youth community services have attracted a membership 
of 10,000, who have achieved more than 1 million hours of work. 


Year by year a growing number of young Germans travel abroad 
on tours organized by nonprofit or commercial organizations. For 
this purpose qualified couriers and other travel experts must be 
available. In 1966, 173,000 young people made use of the services 
of nonprofit undertakings for the purpose of travel abroad. 


Until 1960 the annual Federal Government subsidies for international 
youth work amounted to between 300,000 and 900,000 D-marks. In 
1966 the corresponding amount was 8.6 million marks, and in 1967 it 
had risen to 10.5 millions. The increase in these sums indicates the 
tremendous development of a sphere of activities which are valid 
from the educational as well as the political point of view. 


The local authorities also make noteworthy contributions to the fi- 
nances of organizations concerned with youth work. These local 
authorities frequently organize partnership schemes with foreign 
youth organizations, or plan and carry out invitations to youth 
groups in other countries. 


EUROPEAN CENTER 


In 1963 a European Youth Center was set up at the Council of 
Europe in Strassburg; the Federal Republic is also concerned in this 
project. The center deals with the further training of persons occu- 
pying leading positions in youth associations, and organizes lan- 
guage courses for them. In collaboration with national governments, 
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the Council of Europe is concerned to establish direct contact with 
young people in the member countries by the publication of infor- 
mational material about Europe, by improving plans to exploit pools 
of ability, and by mutual support. 


The Information Section of the European Communities at Brussels 
also supports the European educational activities of the youth and 
student organizations. In the last few years it has given aid to cer- 
tain programs, including European film work for young people, a 
project aimed at making young people aware of the unity of 
Europe, and a survey of young people’s attitudes toward the Euro- 
pean Idea in the various countries. 


German youth organizations are represented in international fed- 
erations. The German National Council of Youth and the Council of 
political youth organizations (Ring politischer Jugend) are members 
of the World Assembly of Youth (WAY), the Council of European 
National Youth Committees (CENYC) in London, the European 
Federation of Youth Choirs, and the International Federation of 
Europa Houses (FJME). The Federal Government supports this in- 
ternational youth work by every possible means, as valuable extra- 
curricular education for young people which at the same time offers 
them the chance of becoming socially and politically committed. 


SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 


Another contribution which the Federal Republic makes toward 
international educational and cultural exchange is its part in sup- 
porting European Schools in Germany and German schools abroad. 
The European Schools—at Luxembourg, Brussels, Varese, Mol, 
Karlsruhe, and Bergen—rest on the European Schools’ Constitution, 
agreed by the Governments of France, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and the Federal Republic back in 1957. These 
schools have become inter-state institutions as part of the general 
process of European integration. The validity of the European sec- 
ondary school certificate of maturity is recognized in the six 
countries concerned, and also in a number of other countries. This 
school-leaving certificate entitles its holder to study at any institute 
of higher education within the boundaries of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 


German schools abroad are aided by the Foreign Office, provided 
that a certain minimum of German language teaching is guaranteed. 
The register of schools abroad lists a total of 264 institutions, in- 
cluding 80 small settlers’ schools in Paraguay. The teaching at 
these schools takes place either wholly or in part in the German 
language, and follows the German syllabus. 


Priority as regards subsidies is given to what are known as 
Begegnungsschulen—schools attended by German-speaking chil- 
dren and also by children whose mother tongue is not German. 
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Such schools bring together two cultures in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and respect. In this way they have a lasting influence on 
public opinion in the country concerned, and a great effect on the 
consciousness and imagination of their pupils. The school budget 
of the Foreign Office, from which the aid for these schools is paid, 
amounted to 72.6 million D-marks in 1966; this is one-third of the 
total sum available to the Foreign Office for cultural work abroad. 


ACADEMIC EXCHANGES 


Apart from young people and schools, there are many other sectors 
where the Federal Republic plays an active part in international 
cultural exchange. The Federal Republic is represented on most of 
the 1,920 nongovernmental international scientific and learned 
organizations. German academics take part in international con- 
gresses, and in this connection the Foreign Office provides grants 
toward travel expenses, through the German Research Association. 
Universities in other countries often express the wish to appoint 
German academics as full professors or visiting professors, or as 
visiting lecturers. In 1966, 169 German university teachers received 
grants to enable them to undertake teaching duties in 48 countries 
abroad. In the same year, 760 German academics attended con- 
gresses abroad, while 119 traveled to other countries as lecturers. 
In addition, grants were made to 743 foreign professors and lec- 
turers teaching or working in Germany. 


Foreign students in Germany constitute 9.1 percent of the student 
population there, and 13.5 percent of them receive scholarships 
from public funds; in 1966 these scholarships amounted to 20.1 
million D-marks. 


The Alexander von Humboldt Foundation provides some 400 re- 
search scholarships each year for young foreign graduates. The 
majority of the holders come from Europe, North America, and Asia. 


In 1966 groups of professors and students from abroad visited 
Germany on study tours, with subsidies totaling 910,580 D-marks 
supplied by the German authorities. These study tours are planned 
and organized by the German Academic Exchange Service. In 1966 
the Foreign Office provided 2.5 million D-marks for student ex- 
changes, and 680,000 marks to develop sports facilities in the growth 
countries. 


The Goethe Institute, with headquarters at Munich, runs about 
114 cultural institutes all over the world. They provide a meeting 
point for the German and foreign cultures, with lasting effects. More 
and more adults are enrolling at these institutes to learn the German 
language, and usually the premises available are too small to cope 
with the rush. Lectures, dancing, and musical entertainments, as 
well as films and records, enable the culture of the host country 
to receive adequate expression at the Goethe Institutes, so that 
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Germans can get to know the culture of the country they are living 
in; thus there is a mutual interchange of cultural awareness. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Links are also forged with foreign experts in the sector of adult 
education. Efforts in this direction are made in particular by the 
Deutscher Volkshochschulverband (federation of adult education 
institutes), the Friedrich Ebert Foundation, the /nternationaler Ar- 
beitskreis Sonnenberg, and by adult education groups run by the 
Protestant and Catholic Churches. Experts in other countries and 
their German counterparts are given the opportunity to exchange 
information and to further their professional training. Support is 
given from public funds to enable German delegations as well as 
individuals to attend congresses in other countries or take part in 
courses organized by international associations not connected with 
the state. There is room for considerable expansion in this sector, 
because the value of visits to other countries and the exchange of 
experiences abroad has not yet found general acceptance among 
German firms. 


The function of the Carl Duisberg Foundation, which is run by the 
German employers’ federations, the German Trade Union Federa- 
tion, and several hundred member firms, is to help young Germans 
to further their vocational training abroad. Founded in 1949, this 
organization works in conjunction with 35 American institutes of 
higher education. Carefully selected participants go abroad for 
periods of up to 2 years, living with American families or on the 
university campus, working for periods of up to 18 months in 
American industry or agriculture. So far 1,200 young—usually 
under 30 years of age—working people have participated in these 
programs, thus coming into close contact with American civiliza- 
tion. Similar programs on a smaller scale have been organized with 
England. The Carl Duisberg Foundation also organizes long-term 
continuation training schemes with French industrial firms on behalf 
of the Franco-German Youth Movement. 


An organization called Lernen und Helfen in Ubersee, comprising 
volunteer services for work overseas, gives young people the chance 
to go abroad and help people in other countries. At the same time 
they receive further training for their future careers, working in 
the sector of social services. Young trainees in the Federal Republic 
come mainly from the EEC countries, but some come from other 
European countries and from overseas. These opportunities are 
provided, thanks to the links existing between individual firms, and 
also by means of organized schemes. Up to now more than 10,000 
young people from the developing countries have received assist- 
ance through the continuation training schemes of the federal and 
state authorities. These scholarships are awarded to persons who 
have completed their basic training and have a definite aim in 
mind as to their future career. 
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CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


Cultural relations are maintained with foreign countries chiefly on 
an official basis through the cultural departments of the German em- 
bassies abroad. There are also numerous private exchange links. 
In 1966, for instance, the German Research Association donated 
books valued at 900,000 D-marks to foreign universities and science 
institutes. The Martin Behaim Society in 1966 dispatched 1,250 
consignments of books to help municipal and public libraries in 
other countries. The Inter Nationes organization, which is also 
responsible for inviting and looking after numerous visitors from 
other countries, in 1966 dispatched 25,000 books to foreign univer- 
sity lecturers and also to German and foreign student hostels; 
19,840 consignments were sent to individuals. In the last 2 years 
Inter Nationes has supplied about 60,000 books and 4,200 periodi- 
cals on a subscription basis to cultural institutions. The major Ger- 
man book exhibitions in Singapore, Great Britain, Romania, Ireland, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Thailand, Malaysia, and Czechoslovakia 
proved to be important cultural events. The Cultural Information 
Bulletin published by Inter Nationes in 19 languages is distributed 
all over the world. 


Exchanges in the sectors of music and the theater often occur with- 
out the help of the state. In 1966, 106 German stage companies, 
orchestras, and choirs gave performances abroad, ranging from 
other European countries to Japan, South Korea, the United States, 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru. Exchanges are especially fre- 
quent with Afghanistan, Spain, and Turkey, which have had close 
links with German cultural life for decades. 


In Germany, too, many cultural events feature groups from other 
countries. English stage companies have often been seen in Ger- 
many. A German-Korean friendship concert has taken place at Bad 
Godesberg, as well as an Indian concert and a concert by the 
Turkish State Symphony Orchestra. An Israeli folk-dance group has 
toured Germany. 


Numerous exhibitions are sent abroad to give foreigners an idea 
of art and life in Germany. An exhibition of graphic art entitled 
“Diirrer and His Age,’’ shown in New York, Chicago, and Boston, 
was the only one not concerned with modern art. German art 
of the 20th century has been shown in foreign countries by a number 
of one-man and group exhibitions, and Germany has also partici- 
pated in international art events. In addition, a number of foreign 
countries (Italy, Malaysia, Norway, and Sweden) have organized art 
exhibitions in the Federal Republic with the support of the German 
authorities. The cultural agreements already existing with 23 states 
and in course of preparation with nine others form the framework 
for such art exchanges. The first cultural agreement concluded after 
the Second World War was between the Federal Republic and the 
United States, on the occasion of the first visit to the United States 
of the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, in 1953. 
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The nations that make up the civilized world are growing closer 
and closer together, as a result of technological and scientific de- 
velopments. This means that more and more areas of human activity 
are being looked after by international and supranational authorities, 
and more and more decisions are being taken by international com- 
missions. The Federal Republic is trying to adjust itself to these 
developments and to achieve, in all fields, the utmost possible ex- 
pansion of exchanges with the countries and peoples of Europe 
and overseas. 
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Some Thoughts on 
Foreign Student Nonreturn 


by Robert G. Myers 


The author hopes that his statements on the brain drain “will provoke some 
thought along lines which have not been emphasized elsewhere or which need 
to be reemphasized in the interest of promoting dispassionate analysis.” The 
editors would welcome readers’ comments on this controversial issue. 


Pte following statements summarize opinions of the writer which 
have evolved over the past 4 years from his own research’ and from his 
close contact with others’ research into questions surrounding foreign 
student nonreturn. 


Several of the statements speak to methodological or definitional difficul- 
ties (1, 16-25) which appear and reappear in discussions of nonreturn 
but are not always met squarely or are disregarded entirely. The tendency 
to narrow and simplify an extremely complex topic, combined with the 
search for summary statistics, often leads to unfortunate oversimplification 
and to statistical disguise. 


Several statements deal with correlates of nonreturn or motives of non- 
return (2-12). Some of these statements can be more fully documented 
than others. For documentation, the interested reader is referred to the 
author’s article entitled “Brain Drains and Brain Gains” in the December 
1967 issue of the International Development Review.” 


Perhaps more important than the summarizing statements are the qualify- 
ing statements (4, 5, 6, 9, 10). It is only too easy to forget that correlation 
does not necessarily mean causality. The correlation between type of visa 
and nonreturn is a particularly good example. 


1 The writer is indebted to the Carnegie Corporation of New York for financing his work 
on foreign student nonreturn. The research is reported in “Study Abroad and the Migration 
of Human Resources” (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, the University of Chicago, 1967). 


2 Other publications by the author include: ‘Study Abroad and Migration of Human Re- 
sources: The Peruvian Case,” The International Migration of Talent and Skills, Albert E. 
Gollin (ed.), Washington, D.C.: Council on International Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State, October 1966, pp. 35-39; “Brain Drain and Foreign Student Nonreturn: 
Fact and Fallacy in Definition and Measurement,” Exchange (Spring 1967), pp. 63-72; and 
(with Mary Jean Bowman) “Schooling, Experience, and Gains and Losses Through Migration,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 62, No. 319 (September 1967), 875-98. 
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Several statements obviously represent a point of view (for instance, 13, 
15, 16, 18, part of 19, 20) and cannot be as firmly grounded in research 


as other statements. 


It is the writer’s hope that the listing, in addition to providing a feel 
for what is “known” about foreign student nonreturn, will provoke some 
thought along lines which have not been emphasized elsewhere or 
which need to be reemphasized in the interest of promoting dispassionate 
analysis. Contradictory evidence or opinions as well as additions to the 


list are welcomed. 


LIST OF STATEMENTS 


1. Migration of trained professionals 
and the nonreturn of foreign students 
are separate, but related questions. 

2. Foreign student nonreturn does 
not relate systematically to country de- 
velopment indicators such as GNP, 
literacy, etc. There is a weak corre- 
spondence between nonreturn and 
broad areal grouping, with the highest 
percentages of nonreturn (relative to 
the total number of foreign students in 
the United States from an area) among 
European nations and the lowest per- 
centages among African nations. With- 
in the areal groupings there is substan- 
tial variation. 

3. Student nonreturn is most fre- 
quent among young undergraduates 
who are self-sponsored and among 
immigrant visa holders. There is sup- 
port for the often repeated fact that 
J-visa holders (exchange students) re- 
turn home in high percentages. There 
is no strong relationship between in- 
tended nonreturn and field of study, 
but intended nonreturn appears most 
frequently in the fields of medicine, 
engineering, and the humanities. Stu- 
dents with a master’s degree are more 
apt to return home than those with a 
Ph. D. 

4. Caution must be exercised in 
drawing conclusions from the corre- 
lation between visa held and nonreturn 
or return home. Although J-visa hold- 
ers return in large percentages, it is 
also a fact that many or most such 
individuals are also older, sponsored 
students who have jobs waiting for 
them at home and that they are to 
a certain extent self-selected to the 
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J-visa category. (This implies that ex- 
tending the J-visa as a requirement 
for U.S. study will not be particularly 
effective in stemming nonreturn.). 


5. It is inaccurate to say that “a 


large part of the brain drain is among | 
young people who migrate to study 


and then decide to change their 
status.” The extent to which the de- 
cision to migrate precedes, accom- 
panies, or follows the decision to study 
abroad is not clear. There is no strong 
evidence for a causal relationship be- 
tween study abroad and establishing 
permanent residence abroad, 


with a student visa and then change to 
an immigrant visa. The student visa 
often serves as a proxy for the immi- 
grant visa when the immigrant visa is 
not available. 

6. Marriage is a major factor in some 
cases of nonreturn, but it is probable 
that the same characteristics, attitudes, 
and circumstances which increase the 
probability that a foreign student will 


marry a native also increase (independ- | 


ently) the probability of nonreturn. 


7. Nonreturning students are often | 


those who are “marginal” to the so- 
ciety from which they came. “Marginal- 
ity’ is used broadly, incorporating 








Robert G. Myers is an assistant pro- 
fessor at the Comparative Education 
Center at the University of Chicago, 
where he earned his doctorate in 1967. 
He is currently participating in the 
Study Group on Migration of Scientists 
and Physicians sponsored by the Adlai 
Stevenson Institute of International 
Affairs. 
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those who differ from the dominant 
society because of race, areal or ethnic 
origin, or religion. 

8. There appears to be a social class 
bias to nonreturn. Students from the 
lower end of the social scale in their 
home country are more apt to re- 


main abroad. Class background may 


influence students’ migratory propen- 
sities through felt discrimination and 
through differential attitudes. 


9. Kinship ties are strong forces for 
return to some nations. However, the 
opposite effect is possible when linked 
to failure in the United States or to 
the hope of bringing family to the 
United States. 


10. When relative purchasing pow- 
ers are considered, the decision to 
return home is not as irrational eco- 
nomically as sometimes suggested. The 
economic differentials between the 
United States and some “developing” 
nations, seen from such an individual 
perspective, may not be as great as 
they appear on the surface when 
salaries are compared using an offi- 
cial exchange rate. However, generally, 
nonmonetary factors appear to be 
more important than monetary values 
in the decision. The strength of the 
market in decisions varies across oc- 
cupations. , 


11. Those who have job guarantees 
in their home country tend to return 
home. This is true even though the 
salary may be lower than a U.S. salary. 
In part, this is due to a greater prob- 
ability of rapidly increasing monetary 
rewards at home by rising to the top. 
In part, it is a matter of trading off 
money for assurance of employment. 
In part, it is a natural desire to return 
to family. Therefore, job guarantee is 
probably more important than a speci- 
fic salary in inducing return. 

12. The probability of nonreturn is 
increased by experience in work situ- 
ations in the United States. However, 
on-the-job training following, or in 
conjunction with, study is often neces- 
sary to realize more fully the benefits 
of stucly abroad. 


13. Some nonreturn must be ex- 
pected. 


14. Foreign student nonreturn can 
be minimized by careful selection and 
programing of students (e.g. Rockefel- 
ler and U.S. Government programs). 

15. That part of student nonreturn 
which is not under strict government 
control (through sponsorship or migra- 
tion laws), and some student nonre- 
turn where controls are available but 
easily sidestepped, will only be moder- 
ated by major social, political, or eco- 
nomic changes in the country of origin. 

16. “Relevance,” “national needs,” 
and “surpluses” or “shortages” are elu- 
sive terms, particularly at a national 
level and particularly in a dynamic 
economy. Such terms are best used 
with respect to particular institutions 
and particular job openings. “Need,” 
a political concept indicating a desire, 
must be clearly differentiated from 
“need” meaning “demand” as deter- 
mined by economic interplay of sup- 
ply and demand forces. 


17. “Loss” with reference to nonre- 
turn is a loaded term and involves a 
definite context—usually a narrowly in- 
terpreted nationalism. The “benefits’’ 
of foreign study do not necessarily 
depend on physical location in the 
country of origin following study. 

18. Emphasis should be placed on 
the utilization of foreign training. A 
returnee may be as great a “loss” if 
he does not utilize training at home as 
is a nonreturnee who sends remittan- 
ces, provides a communication link 
between home and the larger scientif- 
ic community, etc. However, defining 
“utilization” may be as difficult as de- 
fining “needs.” 


19. Nonreturn viewed as an offset 
to technical assistance is appropriate 
to the extent that the discussion is 
restricted to individuals who are 
trained as a part of the technical as- 
sistance program or who are directly 
related to aid efforts. From this view- 
point, there is very little offset to aid 
efforts. On a broader scale, comparison 
of technical assistance with flights of 
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talent is dramatic, but it is a non 
sequitur to say that talent flow neces- 
sarily impairs the effectiveness of tech- 
nical assistance. Flight of highly trained 
individuals from developing nations is 
(probably) retarding development but 
is (probably) less important than, for 
instance, an antiquated tax structure. 
Both are offsets to aid programs, but 
in the most general terms only. Citing 
the talent outflow as an offset to aid 
may be to use a scapegoat for inability 
to come to grips with more basic 
issues. 


20. Cuts in technical assistance can 
only exacerbate the drain of talent to 
the United States by contracting the 
demand for talented individuals at 
home and by forcing more individuals 
to seek self-supported study in the 
United States. 


21. Nonreturn should be thought of 
in terms of a continuum between im- 
mediate return and permanent resi- 
dence or in terms of a propensity to 
remain or return rather than in terms 
of a dichotomization into returnees 
and nonreturnees. 


22. Visa adjustment figures do not 
provide an adequate basis for statistics 
describing the extent of foreign stu- 
dent nonreturn. 


23. Overall figures concerning the 
number or percentage of foreign stu- 
dents who intend to remain (or have 
remained) in the United States follow- 
ing their study have very little meaning 
because variations are so great. At a 


minimum, statistics should be broken 
down by sex, country of origin (or 
citizenship), and field of study. In ad- 
dition, attention should be given to 
sponsorship and to ‘‘quality.” 

24. The interpretation of nonreturn 
figures is heavily influenced by the 
base chosen for comparison. For in- 
stance, nonreturn expressed as a per- 
centage of total students from a coun- 
try who are studying in the United 
States results in higher rates of non- 
return for “developed” countries than 
for “developing” countries. If non- 
return is expressed as a percentage of 
the higher education output in coun- 
tries of origin, “developing” countries 
appear as greater losers of talent. 
This, however, is without reference to 
the supply and demand for high level 
personnel in which case the _inter- 
pretation again changes. The basis for 
comparison must be made clear. 


25. Student nonreturn statistics in- 
clude a substantial loading with politi- 
cal refugees and discontents, some of 
whom are really temporary nonre- 
turnees even though their stay may be 
as long as 10 years. Statistics are also 
influenced by more permanent refu- 
gees such as those from Eastern Eur- 
ope or from China. It is an undocu- 
mented impression that sons and 
daughters of Jewish migrants from 
Germany in the late 30’s and early 40's 
are coming in disproportionate num- 
bers to study in the United States and 
are staying (particularly from Latin 
America). 
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International-Ecumenical 
Ministries 


by Reginald Smart 


A new development on the U.S. campus—international ecumenical 
ministries—represents a unique contribution to intercultural education 
and a real challenge to much traditional church thinking. 


ge of the tasks associated with international education are 
more exciting or more frustrating than being director of one of 
the international-ecumenical ministries. In eight cities—Ann Arbor, 
Berkeley, Cambridge, Chicago, East Lansing, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington, D.C.—a full-time staff works on behalf 
of many denominations to supplement the institutional and com- 
munity response to the problems and possibilities created by the 
presence of foreign students and scholars on U.S. campuses. 

Though few in number, these are the U.S. expression of a long- 
time interest of the World Student Christian Federation in the inter- 
national nature of the university. They are equally concerned 
about a Muslim’s loneliness and-a Kansan graduate’s attitude toward 
Brazil’s economic problems. Their work can as often be accurately 
called ‘‘research” as ‘‘pastoral,” and if you ask why they eschew 
proselytization at the same time as they run a Muslim-Christian 
seminar on “Jesus,” they will inevitably answer that they are con- 
cerned about the ‘‘internationalization” of higher education. 

Such broad interests lead to some misunderstanding in both 
university and church circles. ‘““What’s the church meddling in this 
for?” is a stock question from all parts of academia, foreign and 
domestic. At the same time some churchmen ask: “Isn't this work 
so secular it’s not Christian?’ To both questions, “the proof’s in 
the pudding.” 








Reginald K. Smart is Director of International Studies at Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. He was for 7 years Director of the International Ministry 
in Cambridge (Mass.). He holds degrees in architecture and theology and 
received his doctorate in social ethics from Boston University in 1964. Con- 
centration on communication between foreign visitors and Americans cul- 


minated in the publication in 1967 of his booklet Global Village Conversa- 
tion. 
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Since 1955 international-ecumenical ministries have constituted a 
unique contribution to intercultural education by their insistence 
on “mutuality” at all levels of university life. Institutional and 
community response to the presence of over 100,000 foreign per- 
sons on our campuses has been to set up various special offices 
and programs. This response has included concern for admissions, 
language, immigration, finances, housing, job placement (inservice 
and permanent), social life, and real intercultural exchange in the 
surrounding communities, to name some of its aspects. John E. 
Jordan, writing out of his prior responsibility for the Berkeley min- 
istry, has commented that “to the extent that any of these con- 
cerns are done partially, insensitively, or not at all, there a min- 
istry is needed, with persons and on issues, that is both (a) a 
ministry within the process and institutions of education and (b) 
a ministry with the intention of increasing the international impact 
and sensitivity of the persons with whom one works.” * They sup- 
plement the responses of others, in particular by their cross- 
disciplinary programing which strives to preserve the integrity of 
individual contributors. 


By their wider ecumenism they have also constituted a real 
challenge to much traditional thinking about what is and what is 
not “Christian.” But they also challenge the traditional style and 
thought of the churches in relation to those who don’t agree with 
them. Although its concern for all men makes the church by its 
very nature international, these ministries raise in acute form the 
question of what it means theologically to work with men of all 
religions and of no religion. They have led the development of 
functionally, as distinct from denominationally, oriented work so 
that as many as nine denominations support and are represented 
on one campus by one person. While integration has been more 
complete among Christians (including Roman Catholics), there is 
also active involvement of Jews, Muslims, Hindus, and Buddhists 
in the International Ministry in Cambridge. All the ministries work 
with students regardless of religion. They have confronted the 
churches with the reality facing them at every turn—a common reli- 
gion rarely binds people together as much as a common culture or 
the common problems of national independence, human dignity, 
or economic development. The style of these ministries is a chal- 
lenge because it focuses on those issues “where the action is.” 


PURPOSES 


Although programs are indicative of purposes, the peculiar qual- 
ity of programs only becomes apparent as we see the motives 
which underly them—programs that may vary from a conference 
on “The Human Cost of Development” to an informal gathering 
of six Americans and nine foreigners for lunch. 


1“Models of International Ministry.” Mimeographed, pp. 1-2. 
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Perhaps the most basic purpose, which determines all others, 
is a desire to serve the world rather than to dominate it. The 
Judeo-Christian tradition is thus expressed in an attempt to serve 
six concerns whose roots are deep in that tradition: 


the unity of mankind; 

realism about the depth of the gulfs which divide mankind; 
discovery of forms of community relevant to the modern world; 
the total well-being of every person involved in culture-contact; 
the international aspects of university life as means toward uni- 
versal justice; 

© the discovery of truth. 

Final allegiance to any one part of the human race leads to action 
at the expense of the rest of mankind. Although mankind is in- 
credibly diverse and divided, these ministries seek to discover and 
manifest the unity of mankind. They do so out of the conviction 
that the unity lies in what we know about being human and in 
the potential of human-ness yet to be realized. 

Concern for the unity of mankind can be sentimental. West- 
erners are often accused of using the phrase to cover new forms 
of imperialism—political, economic, cultural, or even intellectual. 
These ministries eschew all easy paths to avoid differences. They 
seek realism about the very real differences—on the inside, as 
well as externally. Disparate ways of thought and action are often 
hidden from hosts by the visitors, but underneath the differences 
remain. Men can ignore different thought styles, values, and ide- 
ologies only at their peril: cocktail-party politeness will not unite 
two men who seek opposite goals, or who believe in contrary 
means. Precisely because open confrontation and radical differ- 
ences are distasteful to North Americans, these ministries are com- 
mitted to realism about the depths of the gulfs which divide man- 
kind. 


This acknowledged diversity could destroy mankind, even as it 
seems to give the lie to claims about the unity of mankind. But 
cooperative coexistence is a possibility—if we can find forms of 
community which serve our common humanity without slighting 
our differences. This is the dimension of hope they bring. Bernard 
O. Brown, Director of the International Ministry at the University 
of Chicago, says that “our ministry is to be agents in the creation 
of community in an international setting.” He says that 

The process of creating community is profound, but not essentially 
mysterious. It is a process of talking among persons, of naming together 
the realities that make us what we are, of transcending to some degree 
the determinancies of kinship, class and culture. Not that our past is 
overcome; that is neither intended nor possible. But in speaking together 
of who we are and what we want to be, of the things that concern and 
interest us, the past becomes available to thought and to action in a way 
never before realized.” 


*“Annual Report of the Interchurch Committee for International Students at the 
University 0: Chicago, 1966." Mimeographed, p. 1. 
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It is thus a basic conviction of these ministries that the future 
of mankind hinges on the development of community in forms 
which will serve the good of men who have no choice but to 
live interdependently in a global context. To do this will require 
the creation of structures (as well as persons) which exist for 
others. The first step toward the actualization of such unity and 
commitment to such structures is to establish relations of mutuality. 


A Harvard dean spoke recently of the “hunger for human fellow- 
ship” and the “basic continuing loneliness of many persons” in 
the complexities of the multiversity. This loneliness is exaggerated 
by the highly pluralistic milieu where it is not really clear to every- 
body what is the knowledge most worth having, or what are the 
values most worth upholding, or what are the goals most worth 
attaining for oneself and one’s people. The “total well-being” of 
both the American and the foreign student who confront such 
diversity is not easy to define. But belief in the value of the indi- 
vidual forces us to help each person to define it for himself. These 
ministries believe that every individual should be offered the 
means to stand as a man, and that escape from patronizing and 
limiting structures should be made available to all. The same 
concern for persons leads inexorably to involvement in the politics 
of the exchange business—the criteria of admission, sources of 
funding, level of study, support for wives, and field of specializa- 
tion all have major effects upon the persons involved. Ambulance 
work with the casualties of the system is important, but no re- 
sponsible human being can stop there. 

In writing about “The University, the Church, and Internationali- 
zation” Margaret Flory and Alice Hageman (both in New York 
City) have defined ‘‘internationalization” as “the process by which 
the international becomes an integral rather than a special part of 
life.” They point to the ambiguities of the process as follows: 

[it] may develop attitudes of reciprocity and solidarity: appreciation 
for other ways of life, revulsion against global injustice and poverty, 
and desire to reverse the trend toward a widening gap; on the other 
hand, the forces of the status quo may only be further strengthened 
by this emphasis on the international. Heightened sensitivity to the 
relation and interaction of persons and issues may lead people to 
devise new structures which will work for worldwide justice; or it 
may further increase the possibility for global manipulation of the poor 
and powerless by the rich and powerful. Increased contact with, and 
knowledge about, the rest of the world may enable us to put our own 
heritage into a world perspective, appreciating its uniqueness without 
necessarily assuming it to be superior to that of others; such contact 
and knowledge may also confirm the implicit assumption of affluent 
Westerners that power and wealth denote a superior civilization.* 

The international ministries stand clearly on one side in this 
issue—they are concerned about universal justice. The Rev. Paul 
R. Dotson (Ecumenical Campus Center at the University of Mich- 
igan) says that in these ministries “the resources of the Church 


3“The University, the Church and Internationalization.’” Mimeographed, pp. 1-2. 
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and other concerned individuals and institutions are joined with 
those of the University in a concerted effort towards an educational 
program for world responsibility. . . .””* The views, values, and 
problems of the poor nations must be represented. Universal 
justice demands that they and their grievances against the rich 
nations be given a hearing in our universities. The universities 
must exercise extreme care that in their learning and research they 
do not become solely the tools of the state—instruments of national 
self-interest rather than of universal justice. 


The premium placed upon the discovery of truth can have con- 
sequences as unsettling as the concern for universal justice. Richard 
Shaull of Princeton has asserted that “our responsibility for edu- 
cation in [relation to] the Third World is not a burden thrust upon 
us but a unique opportunity to re-examine our basic assumptions 
about, and take a new look at, our own society.” We face similar, 
and perhaps more intense problems of developing a new sense of 
self-identity, new social structures, and new patterns of international 
relations which take account of their global context and the chang- 
ing realities of power. He says: 


The problems other nations face in national development are not 
problems that we have already solved, so that we in the West are able 
to pass on our knowledge, condescendingly, to the poor nations of the 
world. All of us are essentially in the same boat.® 


It may be, for example, that other approaches to epistemology, 
other ways of viewing the individual in relation to society might 
yield better answers to our new problems than the assumptions 
which produced such impressive results in past decades. 


In this listing of purposes no attempt has been made to illustrate 
with specific programs, for most activities express several of these 
themes. With this in mind let us see how these concerns are 
expressed. 


SOME PROGRAMS 


“One conviction of ecumenical international ministries is that... 
mutuality is most naturally established as persons of any and all 
backgrounds join efforts to resolve the great issues of our 
time. .. .””® This concept of mutuality runs through all of their 
programs. 


Global Village Conversation is a 32-page booklet produced to 
further understanding of the bridges and barriers to communica- 
tion between persons of different cultures. It is based on observa- 
tion, experimentation, and thorough library research in Cambridge 


and Europe. The experimental groups were a modification of the 


“Report to the International Ministry in Cambridge.’ Mimeographed, p. 2. 
5 “New Dimensions of International Education.’’ Mimeographed, pp. 5-6. 
6 Dotson, op. cit., p. 3. 
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well-known sensitivity training technique: each session began with 
the injection of a new foreign person, and this was followed by 
group analysis of what had occurred. A similar approach has been 
used in training workshops for Collegiate International and host 
families. 


The Christian Rural Hospitality Council in Michigan arranges 
hundreds of visits each year—with an extra. A conscious attempt 
is made to foster significant international/intercultural education 
through the direct but informal encounters which occur. Prepara- 
tion for these visits aims at sensitizing the hosts to the factors in- 
volved in the forthcoming meeting. Professors of linguistics, an- 
thropology, political science, sociology, and law from Ann Arbor 
and East Lansing assist in this systematic piece of “continuing 
education.” Radical changes in the hosts’ views on international 
affairs witness to the significance of the total experience—which 
involves a majority of the population in some towns. 


The concept of Dialogue Studies originated when Greeks and 
Turks were brought together in Cambridge at the height of the 
Cyprus crisis in 1963-64. Such persons living and working side by 
side on neutral ground might be less alienated from each 
other than they were when facing “the enemy” across a frontier— 
so ran the argument. Dialogue about the historical and current 
facts led to research. The pattern of fearless dialogue between 
antagonists alternating with objective study has been followed with 
Israelis and Arabs, Indians and Pakistanis, Malays and Indonesians. 
The meetings have been marked by a deeper mutual understanding 
which would not have been possible without an atmosphere in 
which hostility was acceptable. 


A dialogue between church-related groups and the “new left’ 
was organized by the Reverend Warren J. Day (East Lansing). This 
focused on critical issues of academic freedom, war and peace, 
and civil rights. Middle-class Americans were thus exposed di- 
rectly to the radical thinking of foreign and American students— 
about whom they would otherwise know only from the news media. 


The Committee of Returned Volunteers began in New York City 
to provide for the needs peculiar to those who have participated 
in long-term voluntary service programs outside the United States. 
In the past 5 years approximately 20,000 such persons have re- 
turned from Peace Corps, American Friends Service Committee, 
and Ecumenical Frontier Intern work, almost half of them to take 
up graduate studies. Says organizer Alice Hageman: ‘The insights 
which these persons have obtained during their time abroad can 
be helpful in both their own continuing education, and in that 
of a wider ‘general public’,”* for they swell the numbers avail- 
able here to represent the viewpoints of the Third World. They 


7 Flory and Hageman, op. cit., p. 14. 
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do research (e.g. on U.S. military involvement in Latin America, 
and Thailand and Laos), provide information on foreign policy 
issues (through a speakers bureau), and develop political pressure 
groups related to foreign policy issues (such as Viet-Nam and 
southern Africa). 


Serious theoretical research is also included in the programs of 
some ministries. In Chicago Bernard O. Brown is working on 
‘Ideology and Representation: The Function of Social Symbols in 
Community Organization,’ while in Cambridge some of the best- 
known social scientists and engineers in the country have been 
involved in a symposium on ‘Thought Styles and Technological 
Innovation.” Another group dominated by historians and social 
philosophers is analyzing the potential contribution of Christian, 
Marxist, and Muslim thought to social philosophy in the modern 
Arab world. The difference between these research projects and 
those undertaken by others lies in the large percentage of non- 
Western scholars involved here—so that they are never a minority. 
In large universities with hundreds of visiting scholars this con- 
dition is still a difficult one, but it is not impossible if one is aware 
of resources. 


The use of foreign persons as an academic resource was the key 
idea behind Project Foreign Talent. As critics in a pro-seminar on 
the social sciences and in a seminar on the history of technology, 
as resources for a course on Indian life and another on Arab 
society, Competent graduate students and post-doctoral scholars 
have shown they are an invaluable asset to any teacher with a 
modicum of humility. Sadly, the ethos of controversy is not as 
pervasive as it might be, and many professors chose to be culture- 
bound and to ‘get through the material’ rather than use this 
“pedagogically inefficient’ approach. 


A number of programs have been carried out cooperatively by 
these ministries. ““An Open Letter to Foreign Students” is 500 words 
of comprehensive advice from two former foreign students in the 
social sciences. In conjunction with World University Service and 
the United Friends of Biafra, plans are under way to assist the 700 
Biafran students who are virtually refugees in the United States in 
1968. Separate conferences have been held in this country for 
Asian teachers, Latin Americans, Koreans, and Africans. Persons 
from the region involved dominate the planning, and funds come 
from bodies which believe that anti-American sentiments are better 
expressed than harbored and that self-determination should go 
“all the way.” 


The imperatives to violence were being considered by these 
ministries long before the stark reality of Black Power forced itself 
into suburban U.S. consciousness. Witness the conference in Chi- 
cago on “Order and Revolution” led by a Latin American revolu- 
tionary in 1965, the serious proposals of study groups on southern 
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Africa in 1963, and several series in local church groups like “Is 
there any alternative to violence—in the U.S. city? in South Africa? 
in the Middle East? in Latin America?” 


“The Bridge” in Washington, D.C. is the home of two former 
Congo missionaries, which exists to help deepen the encounter of 
persons from other countries as they experience American life, 
and to help Americans find a point of contact so that they may 
share the life of the many international students and visitors who 
are in Washington. This place of contact is an expression of hos- 
pitality in its fullest sense. 


An exploration of the emotional factors involved in re-entry 
into one’s home country is being carried on by most of these 
ministries in conjunction with their pastoral relationships. In every 
center there are seminars on topics like “The Role of Women,” 
“U.S. Presence in Latin America,” and so on. In every center, too, 
there are programs aimed directly at helping the visitor—inter- 
cultural housing, and so on. 


STAFF 


The programs listed do not constitute a set pattern. As we have 
pointed out, they express certain concerns. Their specifics are the 
result of a “fit” between that situation and the strengths and in- 
terests of the staff in that locale. 


In addition to secretarial help, Ann Arbor and Washington have 
two full-time professional staff members; the other places have one. 


The most salient characteristics of these workers are— 

® most have worked for several years in non-English speaking, non- 
Western cultures; 

¢ all have the ability to communicate with persons of the most 
diverse cultures and convictions in an easy and acceptable 
manner, because of 

* a complete personal acceptance of persons of all races, creeds, 
and ethnic groups, based in part on 

* a comprehensive (if not detailed) understanding of the cultural 
and religious backgrounds and the current social, economic, 
and political stresses which influence the visitor’s behavior. 


They all accept diversity and welcome some creative tension, be- 
lieving that it is the differences which can enrich us, providing we 
develop attitudes adequate to deal with them. 


All staff are agreed that the thing above all else which stirs and 
inhibits the foreign student—whether from Europe, Canada, or 
the Third World—is what he would describe as “the problem of 
U.S. imperialism.” All staff try to deal constructively, and not 
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slightingly, with this anti-Americanism, while maintaining a concern 
for universal social justice—which means justice for Americans as 
well as for the rest. Foreigners appreciate them because, as one 
visitor said, “Patronizing and limiting structures can be escaped by 
what is offered by such ministries and such staff.” 


It would leave a false impression if mention were not made of 
another conviction these directors share: that they are to be 
catalysts. Their responsibility is to see that things get done—not 
to do them all themselves. Often they contribute the insight or 
the suggestion which enables faculty and administrators to do a 
better job. In every case their hands are multiplied by the tireless 
work of volunteers. In one case (Cambridge) 10 professionals 
(graduate students, chaplains, professors, and a social worker) give 
of their time to be responsible for one aspect of the program 
(service, a seminar, a study project). 


“RELIGIOUS?” 


If preoccupation with cultic practices is the norm, these min- 
istries are not religious. On the other hand, using Paul Tillich’s 
definition of ‘dealing with ultimate concerns,” they are completely 
religious. All the directors claim that they and their work accord 
with the tradition begun by the great Hebrew prophets and of 
which the supreme example is Jesus of Nazareth. 


They do not see the particularity of Christian faith as a barrier 
to a wider ecumenism (which may well be secular in appearance). 
They see it as an impetus. The important thing about claims con- 
cerning Christ is our response to them and—even more crucial—to 
the reality which those claims represent. As they meet men of other 
religions and of no religion, they find that many of these men have 
made the same response to life that has characterized Christians. The 
response of trust in whatever lies behind and right through life they 
would call Christian faith. But such a response to life is aiso often 
found in other men. Some Christians insist on a surreptitious baptism 
of these unsuspecting ‘latent Church” members, to use a phrase of 
Tillich’s. It might be fairer to say that through secular life they have 
come to a point of faith, and that such “secular faith,” described 
according to how it functions in the life of man, is indistinguishable 
from Christian faith, Islamic faith, and so on. But as Christians, the 
directors cannot but be drawn to all men who respond to life as if 
reality is as it was made known to the disciples in Jesus of Nazareth. 
When such reality is the source of my values and the object of my 
trust, itis my God. They are cautious therefore of denying the pres- 
ence of that reality, lest they find that they have denied the very 
Christ they recognized in another garb. For these men, response to 
Christ demands that they recognize the same style of life, in what- 
ever guise. 
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One universal religion is an unlikely basis for the unity of mankind, 
but the search to discover and express that unity should take the 
form of a wider ecumenism. At the moment, this kind of ecumenical 
endeavor will be characterized by liberation and mutual enrichment 
made possible as men take seriously the real differences confronting 
them in a pluralistic world. Faith in Christ, far from being a barrier, 
provides an impetus to such a quest to go beyond all religions to a 
style of life these ministries call ‘secular faith.” 


Paul Dotson comments that such an approach “frees a person from 
slavery to his cultural and religious tradition and enables him to 
associate constructively and hopefully with persons of any and every 
nation, religion, race or class.” 


THEIR JUSTIFICATION 


The fact that they are able to rationalize their programs in terms 
of the Christian tradition is hardly adequate justification for the exist- 
ence of international ministries on the campus—and that’s where 
they wish to be. What unique contribution do they make to 
academia? 


First, they do what others can’t do, because of their size, their 
structures, or their official nature. Students give the answers ex- 
pected by a State Department study, or even, most times, by a 
sympathetic foreign student advisor, simply because of the official 
status of those asking the questions. Thus these ministries assist 
in overcoming the impersonal nature of large universities. A 
Harvard sociologist recently proposed that such ministries under- 
take an exploration of the values built into all university research 
abroad, because, he said, “I’m too busy on the actual work in six 
countries to tackle such a question. Moreover it doesn’t fit into 
the way we have to operate.” 


Second, they demonstrate how to deal with unmet needs. The 
International Ministry in Cambridge pioneered the very fine Host 
Family Program at M.I.T. in 1960, and a special housing counseling 
service for foreign couples at Harvard in 1962. Once the need and 
the feasibility of such programs were demonstrated, alert adminis- 
trators were quick to pick them up; the innovators were equally 
pleased to be freed for other experimentation. 


Thirdly, their concern for internationalization, expressed in the 
mutuality of a wider ecumenism, forces them to raise difficult value- 
questions about the practices of higher education itself. Self- 
interest is a factor for all, individual academic and nation alike; 
its containment is called justice when related to power, and intellec- 
tual honesty when related to scholarship. Both justice and intel- 
lectual honesty can be furthered by critical analysis of the uses 
of power and the assumptions of U.S. scholarship. These ministries 
are demonstrating the deeper quality of interaction which is possible 
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in the innumerable programs across the land, and they are doing 
so in part by bringing into the open the factors which help or 
hinder real interchange. 


In spite of the hard fact that inadequate and uncertain funding 
will preclude the multiplication of their kind, it is safe to assert 
that international ecumenical ministries are making an important 
contribution because of their broad perspective, their freedom to 
criticize and to experiment, their concern for value issues, and their 
inherent commitment to the welfare and worth of every man. 


We must not leave the reader with the impression that inter- 
national ministries put mutuality, understanding, and unity before 
all else. On the contrary, all directors are constantly obliged to 
affirm that the last word in today’s dialogue must be a sober ac- 
knowledgement of differences, disparity, and separation. Such a 
stance is forced upon them by the prime value accorded to the indi- 
vidual—greater than that of any ideal. When the integrity of an 
individual at a given moment demands that he reject being under- 
stood or liked, they would encourage others to accept his position 
and listen to his “why.” For here in the United States, more than 
anywhere else in the world, lies the power which—f it is to be used 
for good—must be informed by what only such foreigners can give 
us. 





Learning To Understand 


The nations of the world will either learn how to understand 
each other and learn how to communicate that understanding or 
all the centuries and eons of man’s accumulated knowledge will not 
have discovered the one secret that could save it from itself. Without 
international understanding and cooperation, the work of the 
scholar and the scientist will matter little regardless of the secrets 
they unlock or what frontiers of the mind they conquer. 


—Sol M. Linowitz, U.S. Representative to the 
Organization of American States, in an address 
made before a convocation of the School of 
International Service of American University 

at Washington, D.C., on May 22. 
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Training Manpower 


For World Food Needs 


by W.E. Harvey 


Over the past 18 years thousands of foreign agriculturists have received training 
in the United States. There is an urgent need for additional thousands of trained 
agricultural leaders to attack the problem of today’s world food crisis. 


Wie, some 18 years of concen- 
trated efforts in foreign agricultural 
training behind us here in the United 
States, it is proper to assess the con- 
tributions these American-trained ag- 
riculturists are making in denting the 
food deficit problem of the developing 
world. But hard, tangible data are 
difficult to obtain on a global basis. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), cooperating with successive 
mutual security and foreign aid pro- 
grams, has arranged training for more 
than 40,000 foreign nationals in this 
country in the past 18 years. Individual 
success stories are legion. Many statis- 
tics are impressive, though often in- 
conclusive. 

Of one fact we can be sure. The 
need for trained manpower to amelio- 
rate the world food crisis is urgent. 
Half the world’s people are hungry 
or malnourished. The gap between the 
number of trained agricultural leaders 
in these nations and the number re- 
quired has been estimated to number 
at least 400,000. And if a sole indis- 
pensable element for licking the crisis 
were selected, it would be that of 
trained agricultural leadership. 
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We know too that lack of scientific | 


agricultural know-how is not the fore- 
most problem. Dr. J. George Harrar, 
President of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, says it like this: 

The simple truth is that we know 
enough—today—now—to transform 
the food production of the world. 
The earth today can produce at least 


three times what it is now produc- - 


ing on present arable surfaces by the 
known methods of conventional 
agriculture. So far as_ scientific 
knowledge is concerned, there is no 
reason why any human being in the 
world should not be well fed, and 








W. E. Harvey is director of the Foreign 
Training Division of the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. A graduate of | 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Har- 
vard University, he has served with the 
VPI Extension Service, as a USDA 
training program specialist, and as 
assistant director of the Foreign Train- 
ing Division. He has carried out train- 
ing and consultation assignments in 
Latin America, Southeast Asia, and the 
Middle East. 
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there is no longer any excuse for 
human starvation. The stumbling 
block is man himself—his prejudices 
and misinformation, his lack of edu- 
cation and ability to put to work 
the accumulated scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge that lies at hand. 


Clearly the reservoir of agricultural 
science must be constantly expanded 
and tested. But Dr. Harrar’s words em- 
phasize the need for applying present- 
ly known, usable agricultural technol- 
ogy. “Give a man a fish and you feed 
him for a day; teach a man to fish and 
you feed him for a lifetime,” is an 
oft-quoted proverb which describes, to 
a large extent, what U.S. agricultural 
training is all about. 


As for measuring our achievements, 
we encounter more than the intangi- 
bles of education’s role. Crisis and 
upheaval such as that which has oc- 
curred in Jordan, the U.A.R., South 
Viet-Nam, and Nigeria today not only 
interfere with the returned technician’s 
ability to use his U.S. training but also 
delay an accurate appraisal of what 
manpower training is doing to boost 
agricultural productivity. 


HOW TO MEASURE? 


How do we document the results of 
training thousands of professional ag- 
riculturists from abroad? Where does 
the real credit go for a new irrigation 
reservoir in Tunisia, the organization of 
farm youth clubs in Uganda, or a price 
support program for rice in Thailand? 


year’s study in the United States com- 
pared with a near-lifetime on home 
soil? What about the overseas Ameri- 
can technician—was it his influence 
on a project in Bihar State or the 3 
months spent by a participant on soil 
survey work in Nebraska? 


The list of questions is endless. But 
the facts of change, of yield increases, 
of social revolution in rural areas of 
the developing world—some spectac- 
ular and some hardly perceptible— 
are with us. There is plenty of evidence 


that foreign agriculturists trained in the 
United States are right where the action 
is, once they return home. As govern- 
ment officials, field technicians, re- 
search workers, teachers, and extension 
workers—they are taking part in the 
change. Some of them are engineering 
it. 


A notable example of progress is 
what AID Administrator William 5S. 
Gaud calls the “green revolution” in 
such Asian countries as the Philippines, 
Viet-Nam, Pakistan, Turkey, and to a 
lesser extent some of their neighbors. 
The story chiefly concerns rice and 
wheat yields, which are doubling and 
tripling in some areas of these nations. 
They result from new varieties devel- 
oped through Rockefeller and Ford 
Foundation efforts at the International 
Rice Research Institute in the Philip- 
pines and the Corn and Wheat Im- 
provement Center in Mexico. 


The new varieties and the research 
scientists are the unquestioned heroes 
of the story. But the adoption of the 
new short-stemmed rice and the new 
hardy wheat by the cultivators of the 
land—the widespread planting re- 
quisite to increased yields—is some- 
thing else. Here the receptiveness of 
the cultivator and the eager education- 
al work of the agriculturists in the 
field denote a new spirit of change 
abroad in the countryside. The rapid 
adoption of the new varieties is cred- 
ited by many to programs set up along 
the lines of U.S. agricultural extension 
services. Hundreds of Asians have 
studied our extension programs in this 
country right at the farm and county 
level. 


1,200 IN TURKEY 


Whatever the reason, there are U.S.- 
trained agriculturists in the picture. In 
Turkey alone, at least 1,200 U.S.-trained 
agricultural participants are now on the 
job in various assignments. They are 
scattered throughout the Ministry of 
Agriculture in administrative, research, 
and extension positions. Several hun- 
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dred are teachers and lecturers in 
universities and agricultural vocational 
schools. Others are in private industry. 


And what are the results in Turkey? 
The agricultural productivity story is 
bright, but here again another variable 
enters the picture. USDA economists 
give much of the credit to 2 years of 
favorable weather. Yet they grant the 
all-important presence of improved 
inputs, better farm management tech- 
niques, and helpful official policies. 
Statistics show that 1967 was the best 
year in Turkey’s history for grain pro- 
duction, with wheat output up nearly 
40 percent over a base period 10 years 
ago. Overall agricultural production— 
including all crops and livestock—has 
increased 33 percent in the same peri- 
od. 


A word of caution here for any 
reader who looks at rosy food produc- 
tion trends without considering popu- 
lation growth at the same time. Growth 
is not nearly so spectacular on a per 
capita basis. Turkey’s increase during 
the 10-year period is just 6 percent per 
capita, underlining the crucial nature 
of the world food-people problem. 


AFRICA 


In Northern Nigeria an AID official 
recently encountered nine returned 
participants who now hold responsible 
positions in government agricultural 
agencies. “All are performing well,” he 
noted, “and show the results of their 
U.S. training.” 


In Ghana the same official found that 
“the director of every principal agri- 
cultural agency is a returned partici- 
pant” from a U.S. training program. 


LATIN AMERICA 


In Latin America, the biggest agri- 
cultural training effort has gone into 
Brazil—chiefly under AID auspices. 
Agriculturists trained there since 1954 
under USDA programing number 2,169, 
located throughout the country from 
Pernambuco to Rio Grande do Sul. 
They man Ministry of Agriculture jobs 
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both in Brasilia and in the states; they 
dot the personnel lists of agricultural 
credit banks and countrywide exten- 
sion programs; and they serve as 
professors and administrators in agri- 
cultural colleges. 


The efforts of these agricultural lead- 
ers and many others like them are 
contributing to the increase in agricul- 


tural productivity in Brazil. From 1960 | 


to 1965 food output increased 5 1/2 
percent per year, although it leveled 
off this past year. These solid gains 


may be no spectacular success story, | 
see aj 


but agricultural economists 
promising future if political develop- 
ments do not interfere. 
TRAINING GUIDELINES 

What are the guidelines in planning 


the training of professional agricultur- | 
ists from around the world? This train- | 


ing was a pioneer effort in the early 
1950’s. U.S. agricultural educators had 
few precepts then for educating men 
and women for leadership in another 
culture. But goals and _ guidelines 
rapidly evolved. These have stood up 
well largely because in the beginning 
years the philosophy of training en- 
compassed the in-depth areas of agri- 
cultural economics, proven extension 
methods of dealing with rural people, 
the science of communications, basic 
keys to community development, and 
public administration techniques. De- 
velopment specialists today reaffirm 
the need for these study areas. 


The basic sciences of genetics, bio- © 


chemistry, anatomy, pathology, micro- 
biology and a whole host of related 
fields get much emphasis, of course. 
Technical fields covered in agricultural 
training and programing _ include 
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agronomy, horticulture, animal hus 
bandry, veterinary science, agricultural 
engineering, entomology, forestry, nu- 
trition, agricultural education and ex 
tension, home economics, farm man 
agement, agricultural journalism, and 
a whole raft of techniques in coordi 
nating economic programs—cooper 
tives, farm credit, marketing, statistics 
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Host country and AID Mission offi- 
cials, in selecting participants for U.S. 
training and determining projects 
which need American-trained techni- 
cians, naturally outline their goals in 
terms of problems to be solved and 
specific technical training needed. 


Official training documents often fail 
to mention that 6 months or a year in 
the United States should yield skills 
and understandings beyond any _nar- 
row technical field. AID and USDA 
officials, university administrators, fac- 
ulty members, and the hundreds of 
other Americans who guide and over- 
see the experiences of international 
agriculturists here must examine all the 
facets of this society which might have 
supplementary value to the student and 
observer On our doorstep. This is a 
mammoth challenge. 


AID and USDA’s International Agri- 
cultural Development Service, working 
hand-in-hand, have elaborated a num- 
ber of goals for enlarging and deepen- 
ing the educative process that goes on 
when foreign nationals are exposed to 
American agriculture, home econom- 
ics, and forestry. The effort involves 
controversy partly because of different 
definitions of training. For training as 
a narrow goal can hardly be equated 
with education. And education is wide- 
ly recognized as a lifelong process 
rather than a 6-month or even a 4- 
year objective. 


PROGRAM ENRICHMENT 


Without abandoning the primary 
goal of technical proficiency, program 
planners are working along two lines 
for enriching the training experience. 
First, every advantage is taken of op- 
portunities for contact with American 
people, both professional and person- 
al. Most people-to-people opportuni- 
ties for enrolled agricultural students 
are similar to those for other foreign 
students. Store clerks, fellow students, 
professors, and varied community 
representatives are automatically in- 
volved. Organized home _ hospitality 
programs, familiar to everyone in cul- 


tural exchange work, are avenues for 
further relationships with the every- 
day American. 

Especially significant are visits in 
farm homes arranged for hundreds of 
agricultural visitors and not usually 
available to other foreign students. The 
results of farm home stays read like a 
testimonial to international brother- 
hood. Why a farm home stay has its 
built-in success component is not en- 
tirely clear, but the visit of a foreigner 
is often a singular event for the farm 
family and the reception is warm. 
Also the interweaving of learning about 
farm management and grass-roots eco- 
nomics with an experience of family 
life that is work-centered has advan- 
tages over other home visits, especially 
when the foreign national comes from 
a disadvantaged society. 


The second enrichment goal in 
technical agricultural training is the 
broad approach to professionalism that 
envisions the visitor in a larger role than 
that of mere technician at some future 
date. This approach also argues that 
even the technician must have broad 
understandings to do a first-rate job. 
This is especially true for many junior- 
level posts in government and educa- 
tion. 


Broadening training takes many 
forms. The economist needs exposure 
to sociology, communications, and 
management while almost every tech- 
nician benefits from studying econom- 
ics and the development process. The 
livestock specialist may require range 
management, and the range manage- 
ment official may need to study 
animal nutrition. 


Just as the technical training must 
be individually tailored to each for- 
eign national, so must his supplemen- 
tary studies. Here the program plan- 
ner is challenged to operate with 
knowledge of home-country agricul- 
ture, home-country culture, U.S. aid 
and international policies, and what 
he can muster of everyday psychology. 
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OTHER ASPECTS 


Three aspects of foreign agricultural 
exchange not touched on above call 
for special attention. 


One is the strategic role as trainer 
played by so many diverse types of 
Americans, which means large-scale 
involvement in both foreign aid and 
cultural exchange on the part of many 
citizens who are ordinarily isolated 
from both. This is strikingly true in 
agriculture and forestry, where field 
hands and forest rangers are some of 
the usually noninvolved Americans 
who become interpreters of the Ameri- 
can scene. Diplomacy may be no less 
diplomatic over a wood fire and home- 
made flapjacks. Also, significantly, the 
geographically remote American learns 
about foreign affairs. 


Another phase of the picture de- 
parts from foreign aid and the develop- 
ing countries. Yet on it hinge key 
relationships to the world food sup- 
ply. | refer to the number of visitors 
from Western Europe, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other developed 
nations—visitors who flock to Ameri- 
can shores for agricultural observations, 
conferences, consultations, and some- 
times intensive training. 


Retaining our agricultural _ ties 
strengthens our cultural ties with these 
developed nations. The visits are 
mutually beneficial, resulting in two- 
way scientific exchange. The intangible 
in these visits is the continuing de- 
mand for a prosperous and productive 
agriculture in the developed nations 
to backstop food deficit countries. 


An open door to agricultural science 
in the developed countries then is a 
“must” in ameliorating the world 
food situation. This is the first reason 
USDA welcomed during the past three 
fiscal years visitors from France num- 
bering 508; from Germany, 453; from 
Great Britain, 272; Sweden, 250; Japan, 
806; the Netherlands, 130; Italy, 64; 
Denmark, 53; Switzerland, 59; South 
Africa, 129; Australia, 134; and New 
Zealand, 135. Agriculturists coming 
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from the Soviet Union in the 3-year 
period totaled 196. 


A third area for special attention— 
not related to governmental efforts 
entirely—concerns the overall foreign 
student population at U.S. universities, 
which has risen to nearly 100,000 in 
recent years. Yet only some 2,600 are 
agricultural majors, including those 
sponsored by AID. 


Admitting that many of these for- 
eign students come from Canada and 
other developed countries, the per- 
centage of foreign nationals under 
private auspices electing to study 
agriculture is deplorably low in the 
light of world food production re- 
quirements. The fact that the farm 
segment in most of the developing 
countries constitutes at least 60 per- 
cent of the economy and often higher 
would indicate that much more at- 
tention should be given to agriculture. 

The failure to select agriculture as 
a career is not hard to understand. In 
the developing world, agriculture is 
not a prestigious field of endeavor. 
Manual labor is held in low esteem 
and there is little of the Western 
world’s feeling for the nobility of 
hard work or nostalgia for the pastoral 
life. 

What is perhaps more essential than 
altering the cultural values along these 
lines is a hardheaded recognition 
among educators, country leaders in 
both the developed and developing 
world, and students themselves that 
economic development begins with 
agriculture. Private foundation spon- 
sors need no prodding in this direction; 
their support for agricultural develop- 
ment is well-known. Concerted action 
would help, and American universities 
could take a giant step by steering 
more foreign students into agricul- 
tural careers. 


More prestige for agriculture will 
come as the cultivators of the land 
in developing nations achieve higher 
incomes and as the food-people con- 
test becomes better understood. This 
involves a cultural revolution—but 
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who in today’s world would deny that 
such a revolution is even now taking 
place? 


As for the developing countries, they 
carry—and their thoughtful leaders 
freely admit to this—the real burden 
of eliminating their own food deficits. 
In Asia they must do the job principal- 
ly with higher yields because of the 
already intensive cultivation of their 
arable soils. In Latin America and 
Africa there is room to develop new 
lands. But for both tasks these nations 
must rely on skilled manpower. 


In assessing the value of training 
foreign agriculturists, another element 
is its “multiplier effect.” How many 
new skills and how much understand- 
ing reach the returned participant's 
colleagues, students, subordinates, and 
his country’s farm people depends on 
many local circumstances. The partici- 
pant’s own ability to communicate his 
new learning to others is paramount. 
lf he is to reach more than a few 
single individuals he needs also the 
platform of a teaching position, a semi- 
nar, an audience, or a readership. 


The multiplier effect is a broad 
one in such cases as the Republic of 
China’s current program for training 
African agriculturists. The Government 
in Taiwan has recently conducted spe- 
cial training courses for 353 African 
agricultural technicians from 28 coun- 
tries, using U.S.-trained agricultural 
participants to conduct the training. 
The 383 technicians from Free China 
trained in the United States since 1951 
are playing leading roles in this tech- 
nical assistance effort. 


EMPHASIS ON INDIVIDUALS 


Meanwhile participants are perform- 
ing new tasks stemming from their 


American experience, enlarging their 
individual contributions to develop- 
ment. 

Raphael Opeke received his B.S. 
degree at Colorado State University in 
1967 and is now back in Western 
Nigeria teaching agricultural extension 
methods to 115 agricultural superin- 
tendents-in-training—“doing an out- 
standing job,” according to the AID 
Mission. 

Grace Wagema of Kenya has a staff 
of home extension assistants working 
for her at 18 Ministry of Agriculture 
farmer training centers. She has also 
enlisted 350 volunteer Kenya women in 
rural areas to help other women grow 
better vegetables, fix more nutritious 
meals for their families, and take better 
care of their babies. Miss Wagema 
studied in Texas, North Carolina, and 
Connecticut. 


Thailand’s Thunya Pholsombut has 
introduced modern irrigation farming 
to the villagers of strategic northeast 
Thailand. He is teaching Thai farmers 
how to make soil surveys, classify land 
for irrigation, line ditches with con- 
crete, and make turnout structures for 
efficient water control—so they can 
grow more rice. He learned these tech- 
niques in Arizona and other Western 
states. 


Recip Boztok of Ismir, Turkey, is 
back home after studying horticulture 
in California in 1954-55. Boztok con- 
ducts research on fruit trees—enabling 
area farmers to double their quince, 
apple, and peach tree plantings in the 
past 10 years. 


The individual examples would fill 
pages. The returned participants, work- 
ing hand-in-hand with their fellow 
countrymen in the developing world, 
will help fill the mouths of the hungry 
—that is, if history is on their side. 
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Mass Communication 
Between East and West 


Last year eight leading women writers from Asia and Australia and New 
Zealand participated in the Asian-Pacific Women Writers Project. Three 
of the participants—from Ceylon, Australia, and Indonesia—express their 
reactions to the program, which was made possible by grants from the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the Department of State. 


Views of a Ceylonese Writer 
by Malini Balasingam 


“And what are Americans really like?’ The question was asked not 
in a rhetorical sense, but in all earnestness, time and again, when 
| returned to Ceylon after a 2-month visit to the United States in 
connection with the Asian-Pacific Women Writers Project, in which 
| participated last year. It was asked by people who have been ex- 
posed indirectly, for decades, to social and cultural influences ex- 
erted by America but have never had the opportunity to confirm or 
reject their impressions and opinions at first hand. Had | really taken 
the question with serious intent | would probably still be talking. 


It may be pertinent to explain first that in Ceylon the opportunities 
to travel abroad fluctuate according to the paucity of foreign ex- 
change which the government makes available for this purpose. Op- 
portunities are very limited. The difficulties involved are not insur- 
mountable, but it is not everyone who is inclined or able to employ 
the ingenious devices required to obtain exchange to go abroad. In 
proportion to our stature as a developing country we get our fair 
share of scholarships, grants, and awards from foreign and inter- 
national sources, but, as often as not, until such time as a national 
- computer is evolved to select candidates on a systematized basis, 
the vagaries of fortune are too numerous to present opportunities 
to the community on as wide a spectrum as desirable. 
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These difficulties are not often understood by organizations and 
individuals abroad. During my 2 months in America | often came 
across people, including journalists of high caliber, who were sur- 
prised to find that travel in many developing countries depends not 
on the financial means of individuals but on measures restricting 
foreign exchange. 


Other restrictions—in the case of foreign scholarships in which no 
loss of foreign exchange was involved—were introduced during the 
regime of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party when it was felt that there 
could be invisible strings attached to offers, particularly in the 
context of the brain drain that was fast becoming a problem in 
many developing countries. Legislation was passed requiring that 
every scholarship awarded on a government-to-government basis 
be channeled through the External Affairs Ministry, which also kept 
tab on the number of invitations extended on a private basis. This 
ruling still holds, and liaison between the donor and receiver 
through the medium of a government department is very often a 
feat of minor diplomacy, calling for a remarkable degree of patience, 
tact, and understanding. 


Naturally these invitations flow more freely into certain fields of 
education and industry. “Join the journalist clan and see the world” 
was an adage not always smiled upon in press circles. But since 
journalists in a sense are the eyes and ears of the nation, with their 
receptive antennae sharpened to react to and report on news in its 
many guises, we can claim, not as a prerogative but as a privilege 
perhaps, our stake in endeavors to bring about better international 
understanding via mass communication. 


The selection of a candidate from Ceylon to take part in the Asian- 
Pacific Women Writers Project was made by the U.S. Information 
Service office in Colombo. Each of three leading groups of news- 
papers in Ceylon was asked to submit the names of two representa- 
tives. Nominees were interviewed by a seven-member board of 
officials from the U.S. Information Service and representatives from . 
the newspapers. The name of the selected candidate was submitted 


to the Government for approval and then forwarded to the State 
Department. 


HONOLULU CONFERENCE 


The program began with the Asian American Women Writers Con- 
ference held at Honolulu in August under the joint auspices of 
the State Department, the East-West Center, Theta Sigma Phi 
(national organization for women in journalism and communica- 
tions); and American Women in Radio and Television. It was, in 
my opinion, typical and yet unique in the sense that communication 
was so highly charged with a two-way flow. Very often assemblies 
of this nature take on the aspect of guests gathered at a conference 
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table to intone the grace “for what we are about to receive may 
the Lord make us truly thankful.” On this occasion channels of 
communication were opened up for the exchange of experiences 
and opinions both ways. It is also possible that, since women 
communicate on a more emotional and intuitive level, McLuhan- 
wise an exchange of ideas was total on a subconscious as well as 
direct linear level. The significance added up on two counts: we 
were women and we were all journalists and broadcasters well 
versed in putting the existing potential to use. 


| mentioned at the conference in my introductory paper on “The 
History and Development of Journalism in Ceylon” that “it is im- 
perative that women get a firm foothold in the newspaper world, 
and the only way to achieve this is for women writers to free them- 
selves from the shackles of social columns and sentimental fiction 
writing and make an impact in fields of journalism such as political 
commentary and economics where rationalism and constructive 
criticism is to be welcomed as a restricting element in a world prone 
to sensationalism and a ruthless exploitation of the baser materialis- 
tic elements of the human race.” 


In this context the conference in Honolulu was an oasis in a desert. 
The fact that it was an all-women conference had debatable ad- 
vantages. As was often pointed out in discussions of topics such as 
interpreting a foreign culture, students vs. society, influencing the 
interpretation of mass media, and women in broadcasting, the 
hard-hitting opinions that were aired tended to rebound off the 
conference room walls in the absence of the logical receptive 
audience, namely men, to react to them. On the other hand, this 
may be purely an Eastern reaction, but within the confines of a 
women’s conference there are fewer inhibiting factors, and from 
my observations, even in the emancipated society of the United 
States the inequality of the sexes has not been eradicated but re- 
mains very much a reality. 


MUCH LEFT UNSAID 


As there were journalists from Malaysia, Indonesia, Korea, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, and the Philippines in addition 
to the strong contingent from the United States among the partici- 
pants, the nuances and overtones woven into the discussions were 
of infinite variety, and often startlingly revealing. Over and over 
again it was stated that innate politeness kept the Asians from 
expressing themselves with uninhibited frankness. At the end of a 
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heated argument our American colleagues would be left with blank, 
puzzled expressions on their faces while among the Asian group 
there coalesced a feeling that comprehension had been achieved 
more through what had been left unsaid than vice versa. The fact 
that we all orbited the sphere of mass communication helped, to a 
certain extent, to bridge the communication gap, but a few days 
of orientation to each others’ personalities before the conference 
started would have been of immense value. 


It was suggested at the final summing up that more detailed infor- 
mation regarding the proposed topics of discussion and background 
of participants would have been conducive to a better perspective 
in our exchange of ideas. Certainly as far as the Asian participants 
were concerned, had the conference been held after instead of 
before the 6-week tour of the mainland, impressions and reactions 
would have had time to crystallize on such issues as teenagers 
vs. oldsters, interpreting a foreign culture, and the generation gap. 
Or would our opinions have been biased, with a subconscious 
impressionism lending a new perspective to the manner of approach 
to current problems in East-West communication? The experiment 
is worth a trial, for to most visitors to the United States it is not the 
preface but the epilogue that is often of vital interest and impor- 
tance. 


This is, | feel, particularly true of the field of journalism which is 
impressionistic and kaleidoscopic to an extent that involvement 
is transitory. Unlike education, which is a summation of knowledge 
and research, or the arts, in which creativity mirrors indefinitely 
the environment and impressions to which an artist is exposed, 
journalism produces sharp and intimate reactions to the passing 
scene. The journalist, like a chameleon, sheds his coat and passes on 
to the next experience. The conference at the East-West Center ts 
already 9 months dimmer in the conscious mind. The total experi- 
ence may one day be docketed away, for future reference perhaps, 
in a compartment of the mind, rather like a bundle of sentimental 
letters tied in the blue ribbon of fond remembrance. 


At the time, this experience for an Asian is one of vivid intensity. 
It was as though each day possessed double the number of hours, 
twice the driving force. Most of my Asian colleagues felt this sudden 
impetus in the tempo of living, although during the conference week 
we spent 8 hours of the day in the secluded confines of the con- 
ference room. 


We may not have made momentous discoveries toward bridging the 
gap in East-West understanding, but certain aspects of the confer- 
ence proved invaluable. Words such as affluence, foreign aid, tradi- 
tion, integration, independence, development, the generation gap, 
custom, and compatibility took on a new meaning. The American 
image projected by films, pop music, glossy magazines, dollar- 
happy tourists, and 19th-century missionaries receded. Reality was 
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brought sharply into focus through the mental and social contacts 
we enjoyed during a week with American women journalists and 
broadcasters from many different parts of the United States. The 
East-West Center with its complement of foreign students and its 
international spirit exerted a convivial influence on participants. 
To the great credit of conference chairman Meg Thompson, strong 
conflicting personalities were welded into a thinking force which 
gave the discussions depth and originality, with none of the destruc- 
tive criticism that often intrudes on a conference of participants 
belonging to diverse schools of thought. 


INFORMAL CONTACTS 


Communication was not confined to the conference room. At a 
party, touring Pearl Harbor, lunching at the Hilton, or walking on the 
beautiful lawns of the Governor’s residence, bonds of understand- 
ing that were tenuous and taut with tension at some of the confer- 
ence sessions relaxed. Often an Asian colleague would tell me that 
she’d been up till the early hours of the morning arguing, re- 
miniscing, or merely sharing thoughts with her American roommate. 
| have an idea that these impromptu interviews in the deep hours 
of the night might have provided more pertinent material for 
newspapers or magazine articles than the regular conference dis- 
cussions. The gentle journalist from California—my roommate for 
one eventful week—was, in her quiet, unassuming way, an excellent 
ambassador of the kind of good will that seeps into the pores rather 
than that which attempts to batter down the barriers of resistance. 
| congratulate myself on my good fortune, for although some of the 
high-power, pressure-driven radio and TV women we met glittered 
fascinatingly from afar, | am not so sure that communication would 
have flowed with the same unaffected ease at close quarters. 


Armed with the essential background briefing from the conference, 
we looked forward to our next experience with a mixture of critical 
curiosity and eagerness as we started on the first lap of our 6-week 
tour of the mainland. For a journalist every experience, be it a chat 
with an air hostess or a visit to a rodeo, has a measure of signifi- 
cance, just as much as a meeting with a city mayor or a tour of the 
U.N. building. We traveled as a group for 2 weeks, followed individ- 
ual itineraries for one week, met again to travel east together, 
and finally split up once more in Washington for a last week of 
independent travel. This arrangement was extremely sensible. Being 
mature professional journalists, we occasionally felt we were being 
too carefully shepherded on our course; and a break at two points 
to experience individual contacts with people and places was most 
welcome. The modes of travel and transport were imaginatively 
planned, for, apart from documented evidence, visitors need to 
take back with them experiences such as traveling on the California 
Zephyr and up the Mississippi by paddle boat, to fill in the overall 
picture of life in the United States. 
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TOO MUCH TO ABSORB 


At first there is a tendency to try to absorb too much. Each event on 
the day’s program is hammered into the mind with high tension 
insistence. Adjustment to cruising speed depends largely on the 
individual, and in my own experience, | found that it was not till 
| was on my way to Chicago alone, that | really felt independently 
geared to the situations | encountered. It did not seem quite so 
imperative, for instance, that | should be on my best behavior or 
assume an invisible mantle of an ambassador for my country. | 
also had more time to stand and stare, and assuredly there was a 
great deal to stare at. 


The racial problem was what | set out to examine at close quarters. 
What | discovered would not perhaps make banner headline news, 
but | became convinced that uninvolved observers expressing their 
viewpoints as they sat in judgment from afar could barely touch 
the fringes of this problem enmeshed in the very fabric of American 
society. This was not one of the highways along which voyagers 
wishing to bridge communication gaps between societies could 
travel with impunity. 


In general the 6-week tour of the United States proved an interesting 
look at the American scene. The fact that language was no barrier 
helped immensely, but it was also true that, although we uttered 
the same words, we did not always speak the same language. It was 
easier, for example, to establish communication with some than with 
others. For foreigners used to having American events and person- 
alities interpreted through the pithy phraseology of Time-Life re- 
porters, it came as a meaningful surprise to listen to a professor 
of journalism at the University of lowa, or to share viewpoints 
with a Negro pastor in St. Louis. This reconstruction of the American 
personality was the aspect of my visit which | found most significant. 
The reclassification formed on a firsthand basis is one which | find 
myself constantly referring to when | meet Americans abroad now. 


SEMINAR IN IOWA 


A brief sojourn on the beautiful campus of the University of lowa 
provided a welcome respite from exposure to a cascade of visual 
and intellectual impressions. A 3-day seminar on the theme “Chang- 
ing Approaches to Journalism Education” proved a useful in-depth 
study of communication in its more academic aspects. The pro- 
gram was conducted by the School of Journalism in cooperation 
with the Writer’s Workshop. It was evident that this was a far more 
scientific and specialized approach to journalism than is found in 
most Asian countries where such institutions do not even exist. 


How far this aids the journalist in the field must be explored 
further. 
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On from the random impressions to the more disciplined orienta- 
tion course at the Washington International Center. In spite of the 
fact that the United States is intensely “international” in the more 
prosaic sense of the word, the vital necessity of an organization 
such as this center is readily apparent to visitors who require some 
assistance in sorting out their impressions. The structural frame- 
work behind the American society, the systems evolved in educa- 
tion, law, politics, and international relations, and monetary factors 
that have contributed substantially to the evolution of the current 
American scene were summarized with perceptive lucidity. An- 
swers were found to questions that had accumulated during the 
6-week tour which amounted to a pertinent summation of the pur- 
pose and ideologies that govern international exchange programs. 
| might add that in the final act of the drama the script was in 
competent hands, and the historic scenic backdrop of the city of 
Washington contributed in no small measure to the climax before 
the curtain call. 


When participants in the program began to depart by diversified 
routes, it was a low-key operation in comparison with the arrival. 
In the Orient, the farewell ceremony is of equal if not greater 
importance than the ceremony of welcome. In the West it is ap- 
parent that clocking-in has pride of place. 


| mention this as on many occasions barely perceptible yet in a 
minor way significant incidents occurred during the program to 
highlight sociological differences in attitudes and approach to cir- 
cumstances by representatives from different cultures and countries, 
which, to the perceptive mind, would undoubtably have opened 
up many avenues of thought in furthering an endeavor to bring 
about a better East-West understanding on a people-to-people level. 


In retrospect many of these impressions have coalesced. With our 
own national problems back in sharp focus, it is interesting to relate 
them to experience gained on the American tour. As the most 
natural reaction of seasoned journalists is that of noninvolvement, 
the question of readjustment and resumption of the status quo does 
not present the same problem that faces students, and to a certain 
extent, scholars, scientists, teachers and artists. Journalism being 
an endemic profession there is no danger of the brain drain taking its 
toll. 


Whether writing and reporting is affected by exposure to the type of 
influences an exchange program of this nature exerts is a debatable 
question. Are “bread and butter” articles likely to crop up seasonally 
in publications? Will the oriental belief—that it is unthinkable to 
disparage a home you have been a guest in—inhibit a frank ex- 
pression of opinion? Can a little learning prove a dangerous wea- 
pon in the hands of unscrupulous mind-benders? No computerized 
answers are possible to questions such as these. Opinions and 
impressions surface at times when the subconscious finds an echo 
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in current events, and the success or failure of an exchange program 
is far too elusive a quality to be classified and filed in a dossier of 
human endeavor in the field of mass communication. As to the sub- 
ject of universal thought, by all means let us understand each other 
when we say “ pass the salt” or refer to the declaration of human 
rights, but it is in the very diversity of human nature and endeavor 
that the stability of civilized society depends. 


My answer today to ‘What are Americans really like?’’ would be 
that beneath the superstructure of personality, molded by climate, 
environment, history, and tradition, they are much more like us 
than you’d ever imagine. 


Views of an Australian Writer 


by Elizabeth Alice Sim 


The basic problem of communicators anywhere is communication. 
There is no point in writing or broadcasting if you have no audience 
and just as little point in the whole performance if the audience is 
unable to understand what you have to say. Journalists generally 
could regard themselves as communication gatekeepers, between 
the professional sources of knowledge and the general public 
who read what the gatekeepers write or listen to what the gate- 
keepers say. As gatekeepers we should do two things—understand 
our unique position in the structure of communication and make 
the kind of contribution our sense of social responsibility demands 
of us. 


The study of communication is comparatively new. In the 1930's 
Stuart Chase, Alfred Korzybski, Charles K. Ogden, and Ivar A. 
Richards started research into the meaning of words. As with many 
other aspects of the social sciences, our present knowledge is largely 
the result of work in American universities. The problem of com- 
munication is a vast one, and | am inclined to think that efficient 
communication is rare. What exactly do we mean when we talk 
of communication? | like Wilbur Schramm’s outline: “Communi- 
cation comes from the Latin communis, common. When we com- 
municate we are trying to establish a “commonness’” with some- 
one. That is, we are trying to share information, an idea, or an 
attitude. . .” 


The process, Schramm said, required at least three elements—the 
source, the message, and the destination. The source might be an 
individual (speaking, writing, drawing, gesturing) or a communi- 
cation organization like a newspaper or broadcasting station. The 
message might be in the form of ink on paper, sound waves in the 
air, a wave of the hand. The destination might be an individual 
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(listening, watching or reading), a member of a group such as a 
lecture audience, or an individual member of the particular group 
we Call the mass audience like the reader of a newspaper. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


The first rule of practical mass communication is to know your 
audience. ‘For it is important to know the right timing for a message, 
the kind of language one must use to be understood, the attitudes 
and values one must appeal to in order to be effective, and the 
group standards in which the desired action will have to take 
place,’ Schramm has said. 


Mass communication had a pervasive effect because in many re- 
spects it had taken over the function of society communicating. It 
decoded our environment for us, watched the environment for us, 
watched the horizon for danger and promise and entertainment. 


To continue with Schramm: 


Mass communication, which has the power to extend our eyes 
and ears almost indefinite distances, and to multiply our voices 
and written words as far as we can find listeners or readers, has 
taken over a large share of the responsibilities for . . . social com- 
munication. The important thing is that all the mass media have 
important uses in providing the network of understanding without 
which the modern large community could not exist. ... The 
all-pervasive effect of mass communication, the groundswell of 
learning that derives from mass communication acting as society 
communicating—this we can be sure of, and over a long period 
we can identify its results and beliefs. The more specific effects, 
however, we must predict only with caution, and never from 
the message alone without knowing a great deal about the situ- 
ation, the personality and the group relationship where the 
message is to be acted upon. 


| think the needs of communicators could be seen as: 

® a background of the behavioral sciences, 

* a wide general education, 

* an understanding of the needs of the professional sources of 
information, and 

* an acceptance of social responsibility. (This goes in two directions 
—responsibility to the professional sources of information and to 
the mass audience. To the professional sources we have a responsi- 
bility to restate correctly and to interpret their specialized knowledge 
so that the mass audience can benefit from it and use the profes- 
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sional knowledge to raise their living and educational standards to 
an extraordinary degree. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN ASIA 


Asian-Pacific communicators have special and different problems 
from communicators in English-speaking countries. The mass media 
themselves are different, and they reach a far smaller percentage 
of the population than in English-speaking countries. The basic rea- 
son for this is economic. In Asian countries there is a bigger pro- 
portion of people without reading skills, and fewer people can 
afford to buy radio or television sets or even newspapers and 
magazines. But even within their countries there are cultural and 
situational differences to explain facts such as that women in the 
Arab countries and southeast Asia both read and listen much less 
than men. 


One of the basic problems of most underdeveloped countries—and 
| think some of the Asian and West Pacific countries fall into this 
category—is the problem of survival. The Medical Journal of Aus- 
tralia, July 15, 1967, had this to say in an editorial comment titled 
‘Pediatric Education in the Western Pacific Region”: 


In the regions of Asia and the Western Pacific, with the ex- 
ceptions of Australia, New Zealand, and Japan, populations live 
mainly in rural areas and are made up, to the extent of almost 
50 percent, of children under the age of 15 years. If mothers of 
these children are also taken into account, combined they 
represent approximately 65 percent of the populations. It is this 
segment which is particularly vulnerable to malnutrition and 
communicable diseases, and in every country the same segment 
provides the promise for social and economic progress in the 
future... . 


It is probable that Australia will become more involved with 
medical services and medical schools in Asian countries within 
the next few years. The extent of effective assistance which Aus- 
tralian medicine can offer to Asia and Western Pacific countries 
will depend largely on the understanding of the needs of people 
in these countries. 


NEEDS TO BE MET 


About half the population of the Asian and Western Pacific regions 
is under the age of 15. This is the material of the future. They need 
new knowledge and information. Their mothers particularly need 
information about health, using health in its wide sense of physical, 
mental, and social well-being. They need to know about nutrition 
to make the most efficient use of the available food. They need 
to know about simple health measures to prevent illness. A pro- 
portion of these people will be illiterate, and we need to learn 
to communicate with them, providing the information in pictures 
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in a paper and through the words of broadcasting in their own 
language and everyday method of speech. 


The World Health Organization has an impressive arrangement for 
helping Asian and Pacific countries. Visiting experts teach in Asian 
medical schools. Asian and Pacific doctors and lecturers visit Aus- 
tralian—and probably American—centers for further training and 
experience. The International Press Institute has been studying the 
needs of the Asian press and implementing an Asian program for 
the past 6 years, mainly at the level of editors and executives. 
Would it be possible for some United Nations agency or other 
international organization to investigate just what the real com- 
munications system is in the Asian-Pacific area at the community— 
or destination—level, study the needs of communicators, men and 
‘women, and arrange and provide specialist training for them in 
their particular fields? 


The preceding paper introduced some of my ideas about the special 
training needs of Asian-Pacific communicators, men and women, 
and was my contribution to the discussions on ‘‘Responsibility of 
Mass Media Writers Toward Change and Tradition,” the theme of 
the Asian American Women Writers Conference at the East-West 
Center, Honolulu, in August 1967. Keynote speakers included Dr. 
John Hohenberg, Floyd W. Matson, Keyes Beech, Dr. Werner Levi, 
Robert Reed, and Dr. E. Ross Jenney. Topics of discussion were: 
interpreting one culture to the mass audience of another; social 
trends: change versus tradition; political trends: change versus 
tradition; communication trends: present and future; advancement 
of women communicators; and the mass media and the population 
crisis. 


| was one of eight Asian-Pacific women writers brought to the 
United States as International Exchange Visitors to take part in the 
1967 Asian-Pacific Women Writers Project. The project had four 
major parts: the conference at the East-West Center ‘in Honolulu, 
group travel, a seminar at the University of lowa, and individual 
travel. It had two aims: (1) to give exchange visitors an opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with broad aspects of educational, cultural, 
social, political, and economic life in the United States, and to make 
a thorough study of services, agencies, and institutions in their own 
fields of specialization; and (2) to give Americans an opportunity 
to broaden and deepen their kinowledge and interest in world 
affairs and to become acquainted with the work being done by 
their professional associates overseas. 


Selection of the eight representatives varied from country to coun- 
try. The first knowledge | had of the project was a telephone call 
from the American consul in Perth, Western Australia, in January 
1967. Mr. C. T. Mayfield, the consul, outlined the project and asked 
me if | would be interested in taking part. As | was keenly interested, 
he asked me to write a biography to be sent to the U.S. Ambassador 
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to Australia. Mr. Mayfield nominated me as his selection for the 
Australian delegate, and the biography and a covering recommen- 
dation were sent to Canberra to be considered with the 14 others 
from the six Australian states. Early in March | heard | had been 
selected to represent Australia. This selection was an outstanding 
point of my professional career, giving me my first opportunity 
to travel outside my own country and to enlarge my knowledge and 
understanding of people, situations, and life in other countries by 
personal experience. 


In August | left my work, home, and family for Hawaii. Here for 
the first time | encountered women writers from other countries. 
The 1967 project had participants from the United States, Australia, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Japan, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines. It was the second multinational Asian- 
Pacific women’s project to enable writers from these areas to travel 
throughout the United States for 49 days. The program was made 
possible by grants from the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs of the U.S. Department of State and was administered by the 
International Exchange Program of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly,’ a private, nonprofit organization. The 1967 project was 
an outgrowth of the Asian Women Journalists Project conducted 
in 1965 by the Department of State and the East-West Center at the 
University of Hawaii, with the assistance of Theta Sigma Phi (na- 
tional organization for women in journalism and communications). 
The 1967 project was assisted also by American Women in Radio 
and Television, Inc., and the California Press Women, Inc. 


REACTIONS OF AN AUSTRALIAN 


What were the reactions of an educated Australian woman journal- 
ist to the multitude of experiences in America? Did the project 
fulfill its aims, or part of them? Here are a few of my impressions. 
America is a powerful country of tremendous contrasts—open 
spaces and crowded cities, vast deserts and lush countryside, tre- 
mendous wealth and unnecessary poverty, black and white. Of 
course there are the averages, in people and places, but the visitor 
does not always see these. The print remaining in my mind is 
black and white. In a 7 1/2-weeks’ visit it is not possible to see or 
meet the lot—though the State Department’s programing agencies 
try to show and introduce the places and peoples of America to 
its international visitors. 


In more than 10,000 miles traveling within the United States by 
aircraft, train, riverboat, and bus, | visited Hawaii, California, 
Colorado, Missouri, lowa, Illinois, Oklahoma, New York, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, and Washington, D.C. At times | felt frightened. 
Often there was the feeling that the fall of the Roman Empire was 
being re-enacted before my eyes: the materialists judging on 


* Recently renamed the National Assembly for Social Policy and Development. 
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whether or not it sells, the overeating, and the vast number of young 
people and academics believing their good intentions were 
swamped by the materialist philosophy of the majority. Another 
frightening aspect was being made aware that violence was ex- 
pected: police in a New York subway armed with revolvers and 
coshes; the wire-meshed windows on the 11th floor of a university 
students’ housing block in Michigan guarded by a night watchman 
with a revolver. 


Conversations with Americans invariably centered on Viet-Nam, 
less often on racial problems and hippies. On Viet-Nam the doves 
and hawks declared their position almost on introduction. The 
doves had no simple answer but believed that America must get 
out of Viet-Nam. The hawks believed escalation, more escalation, 
and winning were the only answers. There was no clear demarcation 
of doves and hawks on political party lines, though sometimes the 
impression came through that many Republicans were cooing for 


political advantage. 


On the west coast, republicanism, anti-Communism, and film stars 
were strong. Dedicated Republicans there seemed to support 
Ronald Reagan, Shirley Temple, and Johnson’s stand on Viet-Nam. 
East-coast Republicans favored Rockefeller and an end to the war in 
Viet-Nam. Midwestern Republicans favored Romney and were 
avowed doves. 


There was less talk and more editorializing about America’s racial 
problems. “The long hot summer” appeared again and again in 
articles on the Negro riots. Though the Negroes form less than 10 
percent of America’s population of 195 million, some of the cities 
have much higher percentages; over half of Washington’s popula- 
tion is Negro. In the first 9 months of 1967 urban rioting caused 
more than $100 million in property damage. 


The big cities have the hippies, usually confined to an area with 
a nearby park for love-ins. While we were in Denver, Colorado, 
the hippies held a massive love-in in a city park for the special 
police squad assigned to watch them. 


Older Americans fell distinctly into two groups when talking about 
hippies. One group approved this form of protest by the young. 
The other objected strongly on hygienic grounds, perhaps to cloak 
their fear of this particular reaction to material success and con- 
formism. One American speaker called this phenomenon: “the 
revolt by the youth against the American dream of having a house 
and a car.” 


Traveling as one of a group of eight women writers from Asia and 
the Pacific, | found many things reassuring, heart-warming, and 
moving—the freedom of speech Americans enjoy and use, the sheer 
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simplicity of President Kennedy’s grave, a government department 
head so knowledgeable about one’s own and other far-away 
countries, country post office exhibits on Head Start and War 
on Poverty, the generosity of Americans to us, a group of traveling 
strangers being shown America on American tax money, the art 
galleries, and the unending patience of our southern-born guide 
who traveled 10,000 miles with us. 


CONTRASTING WOMEN’S PAGES 


On my way home from the United States | spent 5 weeks in 
London. This gave me an opportunity to compare production 
methods of women’s pages in the United States, Britain, and Aus- 
tralia, as well as different levels of government, courts, education, 
and journalism training in these countries. 


My main interest was in the organization, production, and material 
used in women’s pages and to provide myself with background 
information for my work. | was interested to see the numbers of 
women in journalism overseas, the sort of jobs they were doing, 
and their opportunities for promotion. Generally it seemed that at 
home we employ a bigger proportion of women journalists than 
newspaper offices in Britain or America. Women were a rarity in the 
city newsrooms of the big American papers. | was told that few 
applied for general reporting jobs. However, when they did work 
in this field they often rose to high positions, equal to our chief 
of staff (city editor), feature editors, or even assistant editors. In 
London many experienced, talented women worked as specialist 
and general reporters. Few women seemed to be employed in ex- 
ecutive positions or as sub-editors on London papers, but women 
reporters were paid top level salaries. 


Women’s pages overseas seemed to operate with considerably more 
staff than we use to fill comparable space. Most had at least one 
specialist writer in welfare, education, consumer topics, fashion, and 
food, with sub-editors and in some papers an art director, a 
photographic studio, or carte blanche to use freelance photogra- 
phers, expenses and travel allowances, secretaries, and office girls. 


The standard of material used in American women’s pages was 
disappointing, with the exception of the Christian Science Monitor, 
which seemed the best women’s pages | have seen. At its Boston 
headquarters the acting women’s editor told me that she felt 
responsible for providing information and promoting the right 
kind of home atmosphere. They covered women’s welfare and 
news, food, home topics, furnishing, fashion, and book reviews. 
Though the paper ran at a loss, advertisements were never carried 
above the fold in the women’s pages. A small staff of four in 
Boston selected material, did the layout, and organized staff oper- 
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ating in Boston and New York and the work of correspondents in 
Rome, London, and Vienna. 


| spent 2 days at the New York Times. This paper has a women’s 
page and a society page each day with supplements for women in 
the Sunday paper. The women’s page has 40 working under Miss 
Charlotte Curtis. She defined her work for me: “Our job is to 
report what happens and we don’t crusade. Our job is not to 
please readers but to publish news.” 


The Los Angeles Times, Denver Post, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
were other big American papers | visited to see the women’s 
page organization. Visits to two magazines, Sunset and Good House- 
keeping, were included in the program arranged by the State De- 
partment. 


In London | visited the Daily Mirror, Daily Telegraph, Times, Even- 
ing News, Daily Express, Nova magazine, the women’s editor of 
the Overseas Press Service of the Central Office of Information, 
and saw the Reading Evening Post, the first newspaper daily in the 
world to be produced by computer-controlled, photoset web offset 
printing process. 


| returned home reinforced in my belief that women’s pages should 
inform and educate women in an entertaining way. As a result of 
my American experiences | feel more free to put forward my ideas 
because | now have some personal experience and knowledge 
behind them. | found that the material used in the women’s pages 
for which | am responsible compared well with material used 
overseas. However, our presentation of this material was dull, more 
a straight news presentation than a feature section of the paper. 
| hope my overseas experience will help to develop our women’s 
pages into an attractive, entertaining presentation of women’s news. 


Views of an Indonesian Writer 


by Gadis Rasid 


On looking back to my experiences as a participant of last year’s 
Asian-Pacific Women Writers Project, facts tumble all over each 
other creating a confusing kaleidoscope, which only after some 
reflection can be sorted out into a logically arranged analysis, which 
| will try to present herewith. 


When the U.S. Embassy’s press officer in Djakarta contacted me on 
the possibility of participation in the Asian-American Women 
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Writers Conference at Honolulu, not much was known in my 
country about this project. The existence of this kind of conference 
was never publicized in Indonesia, though this was not the first 
time an Indonesian participant was selected. This may have been 
due to the recent estranged relations between the United States 
and Indonesia. 


Preparations were in my case rather confused and—to be frank— 
inadequate and incomplete. This may perhaps be due to the fact 
that Indonesia was invited to participate at the last moment. | was 
informed by my colleagues of other Asian countries that they had 
known about this project since the beginning of 1967, whereas my 
invitation was handed me in July, leaving only one month for prepa- 
rations. 


The invitation mentioned only the conference at Honolulu, organ- 
ized by the East-West Center. Later | was informed of the ensuing 
travel to the U.S. mainland. Since some of my colleagues later told 
me that they too had not been aware till the last moment of a 
mainland trip, | presume that there must have been some kind of 
missing link between Washington and Honolulu and the capitals of 
the Asian countries involved. 


There was not much prior information available, and the press 
officer as well as the assistant cultural affairs officer of the U.S. Em- 
bassy who handled my departure were as much in the dark as the 
delegate concerned. To add to the confusion, a letter of the project 
leader requested me to prepare a “background paper,” while later 
mentioning a “program paper” without explaining the purpose of 
the background paper, but elaborately dealing with the subject of 
the program paper—all to be prepared within one month’s time. 


Anyhow, the rather haphazard preparations may well be excused 
in view of the smoothness with which the program was worked out 
subsequently. 


Only later—at the conference itself—did we hear that this was 
the third of a series of conferences of this kind: the first one held 
in 1965 for journalists, the second one—in 1966—for women broad- 
casters, and this one for women writers, meaning: feature writers 
and columnists, not novelists or essayists. 


The special stress on women can perhaps be attributed to the fact 
that in Asian countries (and other developing nations) women are 
playing a more and more important role in public affairs, thus 
necessitating a special approach by the State Department to this 











Gadis Rasid (Mrs. Sittina Ratni Rasid) is a member of the board of 
directors of Djambatan Publications, Inc., in Djakarta. She was 
cofounder and member of the editorial staff of Siasat (political- 
cultural weekly) and Pedoman (daily). She also served as Information 
Assistant at the Djakarta U.N. Information Center. 
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part of the population of developing nations. This special stress TI 
on femininity turned out to be a novelty to all of the participants. W 
In professions one has to meet and compete with colleagues from Ww 
the opposite sex. And the fact that one is a woman has never pr 
provided a “most-favored position” for most of us. The majority Tr 
of our group has had the experience of other travels abroad but Tr 
usually in mixed company or alone. ar 
Several members of the group confessed later that they too had Fa 
some misgivings beforehand on the prospects of women traveling by 
together, realizing that this kind of group can turn into something or 
unpleasant if one may believe Mary McCarthy’s The Group. But dr 
women journalists seem to be a special breed—they do seem to 
have a more matter-of-fact and generous view on life, as well as a Tk 
rather down-to-earth sense of humor, which in the end disproved ch 
all time-worn cliches of women traveling together. th 

Ar 
MULTINATIONAL GROUP we 
The group—consisting of participants from Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Malaysia, Ceylon, Indonesia, Japan, Korea—arrived Ite 
in Honolulu on August 20, one day prior to the start of the con- be 
ference. We had been advised not to arrive earlier in view of the de 
crowded hotel situation because of the holiday season. i 
We were met and assisted by a representative of the State Depart- the 
ment, and drove by taxi to the Princess Kaiulani Hotel, where we lat 
had rooms assigned together with the American participants as co 
well as the conference leader, Mrs. Meg Thompson of the East- co 
West Center. 

En 
A “punch” party was organized by the Hawaii chapter of the Cu 
Theta Sigma Phi—a national organization for women in journalism Th 
and communications—one of the cosponsors of the conference, the 
that early evening to get acquainted with each other. This was 
followed by a supper in the garden of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Tw 
Neither of these affairs was typically Hawaiian, nor was there any gre 
other typically Hawaiian or Polynesian event included in the other mu 
social programs during the course of the conference week. Were cot 
it not for versatile Mary Dorr—one of the American participants— wh 
we wouldn’t even have seen a hula. edi 

po 
HONOLULU CONFERENCE ger 
The conference itself was held at Thomas Jefferson Hall, one of In 
the three main buildings of the East-West Center, and we were bit 
transported there by chartered bus. Luncheons were provided in few 
the cafeteria of the hall, except on those occasions where we were poi 
hosted: once by the Mayor of Honolulu and once by the manage- Ori 
ment of the Kahala Hilton Hotel. bef 
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The general theme of the conference was: ‘Responsibility of 
Women Writers Toward Tradition and Change.” The program itself 
was divided into subthemes, one for each day, such as: Inter- 
preting One Culture to the Mass Audience of Another; Social 
Trends: Change Versus Tradition; Political Trends: Change Versus 
Tradition; Communications Trends: Present and Future; Mass Media 
and the Population Crisis. 


Each day a guest speaker introduced the theme of the day, followed 
by a panel presentation by the participants. The conference ended 
on 25 August in the afternoon with a free discussion and the 
drafting of resolutions. 


The conference itself gave convincing proof of the need of inter- 
change between the United States and Pacific-Asians—not only 
the need for Asians to understand Americans, but more. so for 
Americans to understand Asians. Various discussions showed that 
there was a wide gap between various viewpoints, and even that the 
starting points for exchange were on different levels. 


Items which represent burning problems for a certain country may 
be of no interest whatsoever for another, whereas issues hotly 
debated in that country may be unheard of in another. For example, 
the generation gap in the American viewpoint has a completely 
different meaning than that in the eyes of many Asians, because 
the Asian generation gap can better be called a cultural gap. Popu- 
lation control may be urgent for the United States and some Asian 
countries, but for Malaysia with its 9-million population, population 
control is obviously not the solution for its problems. 


Enlightening for the Asians were such subjects as “Interpreting One 
Culture to the Mass Audience of Another,” and the talks on “Asia 


Through the Eyes of an American” and “The United States Through 
the Eyes of an Asian.” 


Two talks of a purely technical-professional nature made the 
greatest impression on me: Robert Reed’s lecture on “The Com- 
munications Revolution” and Mary Dorr’s review of McLuhan’s 
controversial book Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man; 
whereas Dorothy Jurney’s talk on her experiences as a woman 
editor, and Drue Lytle’s lecture on “Women as Investigative Re- 


porters’” opened new vistas for the Asian woman journalist in 
general. 


In conclusion, it can be said that the conference covered a little 
bit too much of everything rather than making an intensive study of 
fewer subjects. The quality of the talks was also rather varied, a 
point which is not surprising, taking into account the far-flung 


origins of the participants and the difficulties of communication 
beforehand. 
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After the conclusion of the Honolulu conference, the group pro- 
ceeded immediately to the mainland for the second part of the 
project: travel for observation of American life. 


TRAVEL IN U.S. 


The travel part can be divided in three: group travel, individual 
travel during two separate weeks, and a seminar at the University 
of lowa. Apart from the group travel, the itinerary was already 
prepared beforehand by the agency in charge of the project: the 
National Social Welfare Assembly,’ and is based on the purpose 
of providing an overall view of American life in all its variety, with 
a special stress on those subjects which may be of interest to women 
journalists. The Washington representative of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, Miss Jeannette Litschgi, accompanied the group 
during the group travel. The individual travel was scheduled on 
personal wishes and preferences of the various members of the 
group. 


The group traveled from West to East: San Francisco to New York 
and Washington, D.C. In Denver it split up for a week’s individual 
travel, with the group coming together again at St. Louis. The other 
week of individual travel was provided at the end of the tour. 


Special care was taken to provide varied means of transportation. 
The San Francisco-Denver part was covered by train—the California 
Zephyr, famous overland train with sleeping facilities and observa- 
tion domes. At St. Louis the group boarded an old-fashioned 
paddle boat, the Delta Queen, and went up the Mississippi River 
to Muscatine, lowa. From there we went by private automobile to 
lowa City. Mostly the travel was done by airplane. 


Of professional interest were the visits to the various offices of 
newspapers, magazines, and TV stations—the Sunset magazine 
offices at Menlo Park, the Denver Post, the Houston Post, and the 
New York Times. The feminine viewpoint was presented to the 
group by way of a visit to the Good Housekeeping Institute, the 
Saks Fifth Avenue International Department, and various teas, 
luncheons, and dinners with professional groups. 


Politics—local, regional, national, and international—was offered 
to the group by way of visits to state and local government bodies, 
the League of Women Voters, interviews with Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and officials of the State Department as well as a briefing 
at the United Nations. 


A visit to Stanford University at Palo Alto offered a glimpse of 
university life on the higher levels of American society, whereas 


*Recently renamed the National Assembly for Social Policy and Development. 
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the lowa State University showed us the average American uni- 
versity. 


The American way of life was displayed to the group through 
several home visits and hospitalities, but burning issues such as the 
civil rights problem were not presented to us as an item of the 
program, though those who intended to study it could do so during 
their individual travel. 


The group also got a taste of American history by the visit to the 
Wells Fargo Bank in San Francisco, the foundation of which is in- 
tricately connected with America’s gold rush period; a visit to 
Anadarko’s Indian Agency activities showed us the original popula- 
tion of America, whereas sightseeing at Hannibal presented us a 
typical period of America’s history. 


It is regretted that no sample of American big industry was included 
in the program. 


According to the majority of the group, the highlight of the tour 
was the series of lectures specially organized for the group by the 
Washington International Center. These lectures on politics, eco- 
nomics, and education were given in such a sophisticated and 
attractive way that all members regretted the fact that they had 
not been held at the beginning of the tour. 


SEMINAR AT U. OF IOWA 


The Writers Workshop of the original schedule was changed into 
a seminar on “Changing Approaches to Journalism Education” or- 
ganized by the University of lowa. In my opinion it did not give 
many new ideas to the participants. That which is considered a 
revolutionary change in journalism teaching by the Americans did 
not seem very revolutionary to the Asians. One must keep in mind 
that the majority of Asians have a European education, where the 
stress is more on preparing a cultural background than on technical 
skill. The majority of Asian professional journalists never went to 
a school of journalism in the American sense. Their educational 
background is social sciences, literature, or art. Schools of jour- 
nalism where one is taught the techniques of news reporting, 
editorial writing, or newspaper makeup are not familiar in Asian 
countries. Therefore the “changing approaches” for Americans, 
i.e., more emphasis on cultural background than on techniques, 
were not very world-shattering for the Asian group. 


Our stay in lowa City provided another rewarding experience: the 
feel of the atmosphere in a small midwestern university town. In 
most Asian countries universities and other bodies of learning are 
concentrated in big cities. The idea of having higher education 
spread out into rural areas is something worthwhile contemplating 
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for Asian nations. It might bridge the gap between the intellectual 
city class and the backward agricultural population. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


As for the individual tours, this has been very satisfactory for me 
personally. The first part | devoted to a study of the National Park 
system, in view of my country’s growing concern with tourism 
and its efforts to exploit and preserve scenic beauty. 


The Superintendent of Zion National Park, as well as the General 
Manager of Grand Canyon National Park, went out of their way 
to provide every bit of information available. Since the holiday 
season was over, there was ample time and opportunity to roam 
around without being bothered by crowds of vacationers. 


The second individual week | spent in New York, where | had 
fruitful talks with representatives of Time-Life, the New American 
Library publishers, and Franklin Book Programs. 


EVALUATION 


Now that almost one year has passed, one might try to analyze: 
Has the purpose of this Asian-Pacific Women Writers Project been 
achieved? The project consists of two parts: the conference and 
the travel. The conference had as its purpose: to encourage women 
writers to exercise local, national, and international leadership, to 
strengthen professional status, and to increase the potential for 
advancement through technical advice and interchange of ideas. 
The travel portion of the project gives an opportunity to make first- 
hand observations of American life in all its varieties so as to in- 
crease mutual understanding among the countries involved. 


Honolulu was well chosen as the site of the conference, being a 
city half-way between Asia and the United States mainland and 
having all the advantages of pleasant climate and surroundings, a 
multiracial population, and the quiet of academic life amidst the 
hustle and bustle of U.S. entrepreneurship. Unfortunately the pro- 
gram was so tightly scheduled (for business as well as socially) 
that almost no time could be spared for absorbing the Hawaiian 
atmosphere or studying the effects of cross-breeding of several 
cultures in a free enterprise society. 


It is regretted that more use was not made of the opportunities 
provided by the uniqueness of the city of Honolulu or the State 
of Hawaii in general. For that matter the conference could as well 
have been held in any other city in the United States. 


As stated before, it is my impression that the conference tried to 
cover a too vast field within a short time, thereby preventing the 
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participants from engaging in a more probing research. Others 
may argue that this is the best way to conduct a conference with 
such a heterogeneous participation—by providing little bits of in- 
formation whetting the taste for more profound research later. 


The same can also be applied to the travel part of the project. Fifty 
days of extensive travel over the whole U.S. mainland provides 
the traveler with only glimpses of the overall picture. But this may 
be the only feasible way because of the fact that the project has 
to be geared to several different interests. By providing little bits 
of everything, the individual member may later pursue her own 
interest through individual study and follow-up correspondence 
with contacts made during the travel. 


HONEST COMMUNICATION 


The most satisfying of the whole travel is the honesty of communi- 
cations between the visitor and the host. All through the tour we 
did not get any impression that people were hiding things from 
us or trying to cover up with smokescreens. Though our main 
contacts were people of the well-to-do group in society, nobody 
tried to give us the impression that there were no other aspects of 
American life. Discussions on touchy subjects were held in a frank 
and friendly atmosphere. 


And this—in my opinion—is perhaps the strength of American life 
as we Saw it: that it does not try to hide its weaknesses. 


The Asian-Pacific Women Writers Project has achieved its greatest 
success—it has made us understand and appreciate the good as 
well as the bad in American society. 
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NEW IIE PUBLICATION 


The Institute of International Education has recently published 
a study by Charles Susskind and Lynn Schell: Exporting Technical 
Education—A Survey of Foreign Professionals With U.S. Graduate 
Degrees. This is a two-part study of the careers of foreign students 
who received graduate engineering degrees at the University of 
California in Berkeley during the years 1954-65. It was sponsored 
by the university’s Professional Schools Program under a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. Part 2 of the study is a survey of published 
literature bearing on the more general question of the effectiveness 
of a U.S. education and on such allied problems as the brain drain. 
Following are excerpts from a summary of the study. 

Engineering students make up over one-fifth of all foreign students 
at U.S. colleges. Of all U.S. institutions, Berkeley has the second larg- 
est enrollment of foreign students. Moreover, in the autumn of 1966, 
46 percent of all engineering students at Berkeley were foreign. The 
present study was designed to examine the posteducational pro- 
fessional lives of this group of students and the effect their U.S. 
education has had on their careers. 

The questionnaire was sent to the 676 foreign students who had 
received advanced engineering degrees during the years 1954-65. 
These students came from all over the world, but the European 
students were more likely to respond than others. Over half (354) 
of those to whom the questionnaire was sent replied, 279 with 
master’s degrees (M) and 75 with doctorates (D). Of these re- 
spondents, 61 percent of D and 30 percent of M were U.S. residents, 
though some were planning to return home. 


Replying to questions concerning their appraisal of their education 
at Berkeley, about 80 percent expressed satisfaction with courses, 
material, quality of teaching, and other areas. Of the few who 
expressed dissatisfaction, most were unhappy about relationships 
with professors or advisers. 

There seems to be no simple answer to the problem of educating 
foreign students effectively for the advancement of their own 
countries. In free societies at least, neither the government, the 
university, nor any agency can assure the student that he will be 
able to use his skills, no matter how well he has educated himself. 
But it must be conceded that many students do return home and 
do contribute to development; even a partial rate of return is 
better than nothing. 


The full report is available at $4.50 from the Institute of International 
Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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